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ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT 


OF THE 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT 

SOUTHERN CIRCLE, MAJDRA.S 


FOR THE YEAR 


1915-1916 


PART I 

Work at Head-quarters 

During the month of February, this office was inspected by His Excellenc}^ the 
Governor of Madras and also by Sir John Marshall, c.r.E.,the Director-General of 
Archaeology in India. 

2. In the month of September, at the suggestion of the Director-General of 
Archaeology, I was placed on special duty for a few days to advise His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government with the conservation of the famous Chalukyan temple at Ittagi 
in the Lingsugar district. 

3. On the 12th November, I had the honour of conducting their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Willingdon and party over the ruined city of Yijayanagar in the 
Bellary district. 

4. The plans and section accompanying my article on the Mahendragiri temples 
appearing in Part II of this report, and a site plan of the Srisailam temples in the 
Kurnool district, represent the drawings prepared this year. During the rest of his 
time, the Head Draftsman has been engaged on photographic work which has greatly 
increased during the last few years. 

5. During the year, 20 applications for photographs were received from the 
public and 479 photo-prints were supplied at a total cost of Rs. 66-2-0 which has since 
been received and paid into the Bank of Madras to the credit of the Government. 
Besides these, the usual two sets of photographs accompanying this report, one set 
for the Director-General of Archaeology, one set for the Calcutta Museum and one 
set for record in this office, amounting to 1,100 prints in all, have been prepared. A 
descriptive list of these photographs will be found in Appendix A. 

6. In Bart II of this report, I have included illustrated articles on the u Origin of 
the Typical Hindu Temple of Southern India,” the “Mahendragiri Temples in the 
Gan jam District ” and detailed “ Conservation Notes ” on repairs carried out during 
the year under report. The revised u List of Ancient Monuments ” has also been 
completed and is now ready for the Press. The illustrated monograph on “ The Ruined 
Citv of Vijayanagar ” is still under preparation as no extra time for the completion of 
this additional work was permitted to me during the last hill recess. 

7. A list of new books and publications acquired during the year is given in 
Appendix B. 
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Excavation. 


Treasure 

Trove. 


Tours. 


Tour 

programme 
for 1916-17. 


Expenditure 
on conser¬ 
vation 
works. 


Conserva¬ 

tion. 


8. A sum of Es. 1,000 was allotted in the budget for excavation works but no 
works of this nature were taken up as the Director-General of Archaeology in his 
letter No. 1870, dated the 19th June 1915, to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Madias proposed that no further excavation works should be undertaken in this 
Presidency for the present so as to leave more time for the preservation of existing 
monuments. However, unless this branch of archaeology receives attention, there is no 
hope of recovering and reconstructing the Prehistoric or early history of Southern 
India and we shall continue to remain as profoundly ignorant of this period as we are 
at present. 

9, The following is a list of treasure-trove eases brought to the notice of this 
department for an opinion as to whether any portion of the treasure should be 
acquired on behalf of Government for museum purposes :— 


Serial 

number. 

District. 

Taluk. 

Village. 

Description of 
finds. 

Whether worth 
acquiring for 
Government. 

1 

South Arcot 

Kallakurichi 

Viriyur .. 

Stone idols of Venugo- 
pala, Sattiyabhamai 
and Rukmani. 

Not worth acquiring. 

2 

Salem .. 

Atur 

Belur ,. 

Twelve metal idols and 
eight metal vessels 
used for pnja pur¬ 
poses. 

Recommended for* 

acquisition. 

3 

Tan.jore .. 

Tirutturaippundi. 

Jambuvanodai 

One copper idol Sivaga- 
mi Arnman. 

Do. 

4 

Ramnad .. 

Srivilliputtur 

Sokkanathanputtur. 

One copper image 

(male and female 

figure combined). 

Do. 

5 

Tanjore .. 

Rumbakonam ,. 

Mullangudi 

Six stone idols Chandra- 
sekara, Amman, Sub- 
ramania, Kalabaira- 
va, Dakshinamurti 

and Chendikesvara. 

Do. 

6 

Salem 

TJttangarai 

V ellalapatti 

Treasure of jewels 

Not worth acquiring. 

7 

Tanjore .. 

Mayavaram 

Vellalagaram 

23 metal idols .. 

Too decayed to be of 
any value for the 
museum. 

8 

North Arcot 

Wandiwash 

Kolapallur 

Arumugasvand with 

peacock, Valliamnian, 
Thei vanai Amman, 

Chandrasekara, 
Chandikesvara and 

Parasakthi Amman. 

Not worth acquiring. 

9 

Vizagapatam .. 

Viravalli 

Lopudi 

Stone idols 

Do. 


10. As per the orders contained in G.O. No. 1452, Public, dated the 28tli 
November 1912, a monthly statement giving the dates and other particulars of the 
tours undertaken each month has already been submitted to Government. Altogether 
154 days have been spent in camp and the following districts were visited:—Gan jam, 
Vizagapatam, North Arcot, South Arcot, Bellary, the Niigiris, Kurnool, Cuddapah, 
Chittoor, Nellore, Chingleput, Tanjore, Madura, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly. I also 
visited Ittagi in the Lingsugar district as mentioned in paragraph 2 above. 

11. A list of the archaeological works proposed to be undertaken during 1916-17 
is given in Appendix C. I shall endeavour to inspect as many of these works as 
possible. If time permits, I hope to take up some of the excavation works already 
sanctioned bv Government and mentioned in paragraph 17 of my annual report for 
1918-14. 

12. A statement showing the expenditure on conservation works will be found 
in Appendix D. The sum of Es. 35,000 was sanctioned in the budget grant out of 
which a total sum of Es. 29,712-15-11 was spent up to the 31st March 1916. The 
3 um of Es. 1,000 allotted for excavation works was surrendered for the reasons cited in 
paragraph 8 above. The other surrenders were made at the discretion of the 
Superintending Engineers concerned. 

18. Detailed conservation and inspection notes on important repairs proposed 
during the year have already been submitted to Government and to the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. A list of the conservation works carried out this 
year is given in Appendix D. A full report on conservation work will be found in 
Part II of this report. 
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14. The expenditure of this department during the year under report has been 

tore. 


as follows:— 


Salary of the Superintendent .. 

Travelling allowance of the Superintendent 
Pay of establishment 
Travelling allowance of establishment 
C ontract contingent grant— 

Supplies and services . ~ . 

Contingencies . . .. .. 

Non-contract contingent grant— 

Supplies and services . . 

Contingencies 

Personal allowance to establishment in lieu of compensation for 
dearness of food. 


» * • • 

RS. A. 

7,800 0 

• • • • 

2,994 15 

• • t 1 

3,734 12 

• • 

935 6 


1,057 5 

.. 

702 8 

• * • ' 

540 4 

• • • * 

1,887 1 

nsation for 

88 5 

Total . . 

19,740 11 


Madras, 

31st March 1916 . 


A. H. LONGHURST, 
Superintendent , Archceological Survey „ 
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APPENDIX A. 

List of Photo-negatives prepared during 1915-16. 


CLASS A. 

Primitive Stone Monuments and Antiquities. 


Serial 

number. 

Size. 

-Subject. 

Locality. 

District. 

A. 

609 

Full .. 

Two brick and plaster horses with attend¬ 
ants facing the Alagar Naohi Amman 
shrine. 

Palayaj avankonda- 
sholapuram. 

Trichinopoly. 

A. 

610 

Do. 

Large circular barrow 

Odugathur .. 

North Arcot. 

A. 

511 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. 

A. 

512 

Do. 

Types of pottery vessels found in a tomb. 

Do. 

Do. 

A. 

513 

Do. 

Do. do. 

J)o. 

Do. 

A. 

514 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A. 

515 

Do. .. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A. 

516 

Do. 

Gorn crushers, palette and pestle found in 
the tomb. 

Do. 

Do. 

A. 

617 

Do. 

Conch ornaments found in the tomb. 

Do. 

Do. 

A. 

518. 

Do. 

Conch ornaments and counters 

Do. 

Do. 

A. 

519 

Do. 

Iron implements found in the tomb 

Do. 

Do. 

A. 

520 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

. 

Do. 


CLASS D. 


Hindu Art and Architecture . 


Serial 

number. 

Size. 

Subject. 

1 

Locality. 

District. 

D. 935 

Full .. 

Copper idol of Vignesvara standing on a 
bronze pedestal. 

Belur 

Salem. 

D. 936 

Do. 

Copper idol of Vignesvara standing on a 
prabavali. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 937 

Do. 

Chandikesvara with Amman 

Do. 

Do- 

D. 938 

Do. 

Nataraja, Amman and prabs.vali 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 939 

Do. 

Chandrasokara with Amman in standing 
posture. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 940 

Do. 

[JmamahSsvara with Amman and Soma 1 
sundara on a pedestal. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 941 

Do. 

Idol of Amman 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 942 

Do. 

Sri Bala Nayaka and Amman on a pedestal. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 943 

Do. 

Broken bell with stand, receptacle for 
burning incense, trident and plate for 
burning camphor. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 944 

Do. 

Dancing Krishna (front view) 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 945 

Do. 

Dancing Krishna (hack view) 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 946 

Do. 

Dlpastambha, gendi on a stand and 
kumbarthi. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 947 

Do. 

General view of Hazari Rama temple, 
after repair. 

Hampi 

Bellary. 

D. 948 

Do. 

Sculpture of a Naga Kanya in Kamalapur 
bungalow. 

Kamalapur 

Do. 

D. 949 

Do. 

Tulasi plant aDd altar 

Triplieane 

Madras. 

D. 950 

Do. 

General view of the big tower of the Great 
Temple. 

Tanjore 

Tanjore. 

D. 951 

Do. 

East general view of the Mahadeva 
temple. 

Ittagi 

Lingsugar, 

D. 952 

Do. 

South general view of the tower and 
porch, Mahadeva temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 953 

Do. 

Details of the tower from the south, 
Mahadeva temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 954 

Do. ... 

Details of south-east angle of the Maha¬ 
deva temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 955 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 956 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 957 

Do. 

South view of porch and pillared hall iu 
Mahadeva temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 958 

Do. 

Details of pillars in Mshadeva temple 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 959 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 960 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 961 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 962 

Do. 

Details of doorway, pillared hall in Maha¬ 
deva temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 963 

Do. 

Details of porch on north side of the 
temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 964 

Do. 

North general view of Navalinga temple. 

Kukkanur 

Do. 
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CLASS D— eent, 

Hindu Art and Architecture —cont. 


Serial 

number. 


Size. 


Subject. 

Locality. 

District. 

D. 965 

Full 

*• 


Details of the shrine doorway, Navalinga 
temple. 

Kahkanur 

Lingsugar. 

D. 966 

Do. 


’ • 

Details of pillar in the main shrine, 
tfavalinga temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

967 

Do. 

, , 

• . 

Stone image of an ascetic .. 

Joti 

Guddapah. 

D. 

968 

Do. 

* . 


Stone image of a Nagl .. .. ., 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 969 

Do. 


. . 

Stone image of Surya 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

970 

Do. 

*• 

.. 

I.irga with four faces .. .. ., 

Do. . 

Do. 

D. 

971 

Do. 



General view of old Vishnu temple .. 

Sompalli .. ,« 

Chittoor. 

D. 

972 

Do. 


, , 

Details of stambha do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 973 

Do. 

, # 


Mandapa outside the temple 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 974 

Do. 

•• 

•* 

Front view of the mandapa inside the 
temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 975 

Do. 

*- 


Detail of a shrine doorway, old Vishnu 
temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 976 

Do. 

•• 


Detail of Kalyana mandapa, old Vishnu 
temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 977 

Do. 

. m ■ 


Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

978 

Do. 

9 * 

# , 

East gateway of Pattabirama temple 

Hampi ,, *. 

Bellary. 

D. 

979 

Do. 



Stone image of Bhima 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

980 

Do. 

•• 

*• 

General view from the south of the 
temple. 

Frisailam 

Kumooh 

D. 981 

Do. 

•* 

•• 

General view of the outer enclosure wall, 
from the south-east. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

982 

Do. 



South gateway of the temple 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

983 

Do. 

’ * 

* * 

General view of a group of carved panels 
on the east face of the outer enclosure 
wall. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

984 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Details of a niche on the east face of the 
outer enclosure wall. 

Do. 

Do. 

D, 

985 

Do. 

•• 


Sanctum entrance to the old original 
Siva temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

986 

Do. 

* ' 

* * 

Details of sculptured panels from the 
outer enclosure walls of the Siva 
temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 987 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 988 

Do. 


, , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

* Do. 

,D. 989 

Do. 

, , 


Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 990 

Do. 

. . 

# . 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do 

D. 991 

Do. 


, , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 992 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 993 

Do. 


, , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 994 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do, 

Do. 

D. 

995 

Do. 

, , 


Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 996 

Do. 

, . 

, . 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 997 

Do. 

, , 


Do. do. 

Do. 

Do 

D. 998 

Do. 


, , 

Do. do, 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 

999 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1000 

Do. 


. , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do, 

D. 1001 

Do. 

, , 

, . 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1002 

Do. 

# , 

, , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1003 

Do 


, , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1004 

Do. 

* t 

, , 

Do. do. 

Do, 

Do. 

D. 1005 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1006 

Do. 


* , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D, 1007 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do. ,, 

Do. 

D.1008 

Do. 


, , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1009 

Do. 


« . 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1010 

Do. 


, , 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1011 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do, 

Do. 

D. 1012 

Do. 


, . 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1013 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1014 

Do. 



Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1015 

Do. 



Do, do. 

Do ,, 

Do. 

D.1016 

Do. 



Stone image of Bringi Maharishi 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1017 

Do. 



Stone image of female devotee • • .. 

Do. 

Do, 

D.1018 

Do. 


•• 

Stone image of Siva and Parvati seated on 
a group of five hulls. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1019 

Do. 

" 

•• 

-Metal images of Siva and Parvati and 
Subramanya (Somaskantha). 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1020 

Do. 

, . 


Metal image of Siva dancing 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1021 

Do. 


•• 

I)o. do. 

Do. .. 

Do. 

D. 1022 

Do. 



Bhima’s temple . 

Mahendragiri 

Gan jam. 

D. 1023 

Do. 

■ * 

•• 

General view of Yudhisthira temple 
showing primitive shrines in the fore¬ 
ground. 

South-west general view of Yudhisthira 
temple. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1024 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Do. 

Do, 

D. 1025 

Do. 

•• 


Yudhisthira temple, south elevation 

Do. ., 1 

Do. 


2 
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CLA.SS D— cont. 

Hindu Art and Architecture —cont. 


, Serial 
number. 

Size. 

Subject. 

Locality. 

District. 

D. 1026 

Full .. 

Chola inscriptions over the doorway of 

Mahendragiri 

.. 

Gan jam. 



Yudhisthira temple (duplicate). 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1027 

Do. .. .. 

General view of Kunti temple 


D. 1028 

Do. 

Details of doorway, Kunti temple 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1029 

Do. 

Stone chakram found near the Kunti 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1030 

Do. .. 

temple. 

General view of Narasimha temple show- 

Lower Ahobalam 


Kurnool. 



ing Swami and Amman shrines. 



Do. 

D. 1031 

Do. .. S .. 

Entrance to unfinished Ranga mandapa in 

Do. 




Narasimha temple. 



Do. 

D. 1032 

Do. .. 

Details of pillars in unfinished Ranga 

Do. 




mandapa of Narasimha temple. 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1033 

Do. 

Do. do. 


D. 1034 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1035 

Do. ,. 

Lakshmi Narasimha in a pillar of Ranga 

Do. 


Do. 



mandapa, Narasimha temple. 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1036 

Do. 

Narasimha fighting with Hiranyakasipu 




in. a pillar of Ranga mandapa, Nara¬ 
simha temple. 



Do. 

D. 1037 

Do. 

Narasimha issuing out of a pillar in 

Do. 




Ranga mandapa, Narasimha temple. 



Do. 

D. 1038 

Do. 

East view of first gateway to Narasimha 
temple. 

West view of first gateway to Narasimha 

Do. 


D. 1039 

Do. .. 

Do. 


Do. 

_D. 1040 

Do. 

temple. 

West view of the inner gateway toNara,- 

Do. 


Do. 



simha temple. 



Do. 

D. 1041 

Do. 

Sculptured figure of Narasimha with two 

Do. 




Chenehu women on the inner gateway 
to the Narasimha temple. 



Do. 

D. 1042 

Do. 

Details of wooden doors of the inner 

Do. 




gateway to the Narasimha temple. 



Do. 

D. 1043 

Do. ., 

Old bazaar in front of Narasimha temple. 

Do. 


D. 1044 

Do. .. 

Group of mandapas on the east side of the 

Do. 


Do. 



Narasimha temple. 



Do. 

D. 1045 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 


D. 1046 

Do. .. 

Do. do. 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1047 

Do. 

General view of N arasimha temple show- 

Upper Ahobalam 


Do. 



ing the stupi of the temple. 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1048 

Do. 

General view of Narasimha temple show- 




ing the river bed on which the temple 
is built. 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1049 

Do. 

Mandapa facing the main entrance to the 




Narasimha temple. 



North Arcot. 

D. 1050 

Do. .. 

Main gateway of the Hindu temple in the 

V ell ore .. 




fort. 



Do. 

D. 1051 

Do. 

Main shrine of the Siva temple in the 

Do. 




fort. 



Do. 

D. 1052 

Do. 

Main shrine and carved hall of the Siva 

Do. 




temple in the fort. 



Do. 

D. 1053 

Do. 

Mandapa in the north-west comer of the 

Do. 




outer enclosure of the Siva temple in 
the fort. 



Do. 

D. 1054 

Do. 

North-east portion of the Kaly&na 

Do. 




mandapa in front of the Siva temple in 
the fort. 



Do. 

D. 1055 

Do. 

South-west portion of the Kalyana 

Do. 




mandapa in front of the Siva temple in 
the fort. 



Do. 

D. 1056 

Do. 

North view of Kalyana mandapa, in front 

Do. 




of the hall of the Siva temple in the 
fort. 



Do 

D. 1057 

Do. 

Details of front pillars in the Kalyana 

Do. 



mandapa, in front of the hall, Siva 
temple in the fort. 

Do. 


Do. 


D. 1058 

Do. 

Do. do. 


D. 1059 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 


Do. 

D. 1060 

Do. 

Group of warriors on the pillars of the 

Do. 


Do. 



Kalyafta mandapa in front of the hall, 
Siva temple in the fort. 



Do. 

1). 1061 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 


D. 1062 

Do. 

Slta on the base of a pillar of Kalyana 

Do. 


Do. 



mantapa fn front of the hall, Siva 
temple in the fort. 



Do. 

D. 1063 

Do. 

Female figure and Rishis on the base of a 

Do. 

. . 



pillar of the Kalyana mandapa in front 
of the Hall in the Siva temple in the 






Fort. 



Do. 

D. 1064 

Do. 

Rama on the base of a pillar of tbfi Kal- 

Do. 




yana mandapa in front of the Hall in 
the Siva temple in the Fort. 
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CL \SS D— ocnt. 




Hindu Art and Architecture■ 

—confc. 


Serial 

number. 

Size. 

Subject. 

Locality. 

District. 

D. 1065 

Full .. 

GanOsa on the base of a pillar of tbe 
Kalyana man da pa in front of the Hall 
in tho Sira temple in the Fort. 

Vellore 

North Arcot. 

D. 1036 

Do. ss 

Interior view of the Kalyana mandapa 
in front of the Hall in the Siva temple 
in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1067 

Do. 

Details of ceiling over the Kalyana man¬ 
dapa in front of the Hall in the Siva 
temple in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1068 

Do. 

Details of panels carved on the first plat¬ 
form in Kalyana mandapa in front of 
the Hall in the Siva temple in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1069 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1070 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Do. .. 

Do. 

D.1071 

Do. 

General view of the upper platform in 
Kalyana mandapa in front of the Hall 
in the Siva temple in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1072 

Do. 

Details of pedestal on upper platform in 1 
Kalyana mandapa in front of the Hall j 
in the Siva temple in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1073 

Do. .. 

Details of sculptures in the North wall of 
the Kalyana mandapa in front of the 
Hall in the Siva temple in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1074 

Do.| 

Details of moulding and panels in the 
Kalyana mandapa in front of the Hall 
in the Siva temple in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1075 

Do. 

Details of sculptures in the South west 
wall of Kalyana mandapa in front of the 
Hall in the Siva temple in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.1076 

Do- .. 

Details of inner side of the carved eaves in 
Kalyana mandapa in front of the Hall 
in the Siva temple in the Fort. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1077 

Do. 

Front view of Arumugasvami on a peacock 
found in a treasure trove. 

Kolappallur .. 

Do. 

D.1078 

Do. 

Back view of Arumugasvami on a peacock 
found in a treasure trove. 

Do. 

Do. 

D. 1079 

Do. 

Group of six images in a treasure trove 
viz. Arumugasvami on a peacock, 
Valliamman, Theivanai Amman, Chan- 
drasekara, Chan dikes vara, and Para- 
sakthi Amman. 

Do. 

Do. 


CLASS E. 

Muhammadan Art and Architecture. 


Serial ! 
number. 

Size. 

Subject. 

Locality. 1 

i ! 

Dist iot. 

E. 47 

Full .. 

Front view of PurkOta Masjid 

Siddhavattam 

Cuddapah. 

E. 48 

Do. 

Tomb of Bismilla Shavali 

Do. 

Do. 

E. 49 

D > . 

Inscriptions over the doorway of ! he 
Tomb of Bismilla Shavali. 

Do. 

Do. 

E. 60 

Do. 

General view of mosque in the citadel 

Arcot .. 

North Arcot, 

E. 51 

|Do. 

General view of ornamental tank in the 
citadel. 

Do. 

Do. 

E. 52 

! Do. 

General view.showing view of old cannon. 

Do. 

Do. 


CLASS F. 


Indo-Saracenic Art and Architecture. 


Serial 

number. 

Size. 

Subject. 

Locality. 

District. 

F. 

46 

Fuii .. ., 

East view of Nayak’s Darbar Hali in the 
Palace after repairs. 

Tanjore 

Tanj ore. 

F. 

47 

Do. 

Gopala Baja’s Palace, showing outer 
facade from the road. 

Kurnool 

Kurnool. 

F. 

48 

Do. 

Bemains of Gopala Baja’s Palace .. 

Gopala Baja’s gateway 

Do. 

Do. 

F. 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

F. 

50 

Do. 

Didde Darwaza .. .. 

Do. .. .. 

Do. 

F. 

51 

Do. 

Darbar Hall in the old Nawah’s Palace .. 

Do. 

Do. 

F. 

52 

Do. 

The Asari Sheriff’s building in the enclo¬ 
sure of the old Nawab’s Palace. 

Do. .. ,, 

Do. 
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CLASS Gr. 


Historical'Forts and European Monuments, 


Serial 

number. 

Size. 

Subject. 

Looality. 

District. 

G. 

124 

Full .. 

General view of Rajagiri Hill with 

Gin gee 


South Areot. 




Venkataramana temple in the fore, 
ground. 




G. 

125 

Do. .. 

General view of Krishnagiri Hill 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

126 

Do. 

General view of Chandrayan Drug from 
Krishnagiri Hill. 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

127 

Do. ., 

Pondicherry Gate and Royal Battery 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

128 

Do. .. • • 

Pondicherry Gate and Inner Gateway . 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

129 

Do. .. 

Areot (or Vellore) Gate .. ,. ' 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

130 

Do. 

Rained Fortifications on Krishnagiri Hill. 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

131 

Do. .. .. 

Do. do. 

Do, 


Do. 

G. 

132 

Do. 

Granary on the Krishnagiri Hill .. 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

133 

Do. .. .. 

"West view of the Audience Chamber on 

Do. 


Do. 




the Krishnagiri Hill. 




G. 

134 

Do. .. 

East view of the Audience Chamber on 

. Do 


Do. 




the Krishnagiri Hill showing Banga>‘ 
nadha. temple. 

‘Do. 


Do. 

G. 

135 

Do. . • 

Ruined mandapa on the Krishnagiri Hill. 

Do. .. 

v . 

Do. 

G. 

136 

Do. .. 

General view of KalySna Mahal .. 

Do. 


Do, 

G. 

137 

Do. 

General view of Sadat Clla Khan’s 

Do. 


Do. 




Mosque. 




G. 

138 

Do. •• 

Gymnasium Hall 

Do 

• • 

Do. 

G. 

139 

Do. .. 

Ruined temples in the inner Fort 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

140 

Do. .. 

Prisoner’s Well 

Do. 


Ho. 

G„ 

141 

Do. .. 

Chakkaraikulam (Tank) 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

142 

Do. .. 

Chettikulam (Tank; 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

143 

Do. .. 

Fortifications on the west side of the 

Do. 


Do. 



Fort. 




G. 

144 

Do. .. 

Main entrance to the West Gateway of the 

Siddhavattam 

# , 

Cuddapah, 




Fort. 




G. 

145 

Do. 

West Gateway of the Fort from east 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

146 

Do. .. 

East Gateway of the Eort from east 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

147 

Do. .. 

Genera] view of the Eort from east 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

148 

Do. .. 

Bastion of the Fort from the east 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

149 

Do. .. 

General view of the Fort Bhowing the 

Do. 


Do. 




moat from the east. 




G. 

150 

Do. .. 

Group of stone cannon halls inside the 

Do. 


Do. 




Fort. 




G. 

151 

Do. .. 

Delhi Gate from the south 

Areot .. 


North Areot, 

G. 

152 

Do. «. .. 

Delhi Gate from the north 

Do. .. 


Do. 

G. 

153 

Do. .. 

North-eastern portion of the Shaharpana. 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

154 

Do. .. .. 

Domed gateway on the east side of the 

Hampi ,. 


Bellary. 




citadel. 



G. 

155 

Do. .. 

Ruined Gateway on east side of the 

Do. 


Do. 



citadel. 




G. 

156 

Do. .. 

North-east corner of the moat, Vellore 

V ellore 


North Areot. 


Fort. 




G. 

157 

Do. .. 

North-east bastion, Vellore Fort , . 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

158 

Do. 

East view of the bastion, Vellore Fort .. 

Do. 


Do. 

G, 

159 

Do. .. 

East view showing the moat, Vellore Fort. 

Do. 


Do. 

G. 

160 

Do. .. 

East view of the Vellore Fort 

Do. 


Do . 

G. 

101 

Do. .. 

South-east end of the moat, Vellore Fort. 

Do, 


T)n 


CLASS I. 

MiscellaneGU- 0 


Serial 

number. 

Size. 

Subject. 

Locality. 

District, 

I. 30 

Full .. 

Foundation Stone .. 

Hulibida 

Bellary. 

I. 31 

Do. .. 

General view of the elephant ar.d horse in 
Avyanar temple. 

Areot 

North Areot 

I. 32 

Do. .. 

General view of a hut of Yerukala 
encampment. 

Repur 

Nellore- 

I, 83 

Do. 

Detail of a hut of Yerukala encamp¬ 
ment. 

Do. 

Do. 

I. 34 

Do. 

General view of the causeway to the 
Kistna river. 

Srisailam 

Kurnoel. 

I. 35 

Do. ., 

View of the Kistna river .. 

Do. 

Do. 

I. 36 

Do. .. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. 

I. 37 

Do. .. 

View from the Mahendiagiri Hill looking 
north. 

Mahendragiri 

Gan jam. 

' I. 38 

Do. .. 

View from the Mahendragiri Hill looking 
south. 

Do 

Do, 

1. 39 

Do. .. 

View from the Mahendragiri Hill looking 
north-east. 

Do, 

Do. 

I. 40 

Do. .. 

View from the Mahendragiri Hill looking 
north-east. 

Do. 

Do. 

I. 41 

Do. 

View of a stream near the Narasimha 
temple. 

Upper Ahobalam .. 

Kurnool- 
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APPENDIX B. 


The following is a list of books added to this office library during the year 1 Mo-16. 

1. Indian Antiquary (Current numbers). 

2. Epigraphia Indica ( do. ). 

3. The Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society (Quarterly). 

4. The Journal of Indian Art and Industry. 

5. The Journal of the Eoyal Anthropological Institute, Volume XLV. 

6. The Journal of the Mythic Society (Quarterly), Volumes I to V and Volume VI, Parts 

1 and 2. 

7. The Quarterly Civil List of officers for Madras Presidency. 

8. The Quarterly Civil List of Archaeological Survey Department. 

9. Elements of Hindu Iconography by T. A. Gopinatha Eao, m.a., Volume I, Parts 1 

and 2. 

10. South Indian Bronzes by 0. C. Gangoly. 

11. Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India by E. B. Havell. 

12. The Eastern Libyans by Oric Bates. 

13. Notes on the Ancient Geography of Gandhara by A. Foucber. 

14. The Eebel Commandant Yusuf Khan by S. C. Hill. 

15. Civil Service Eegulations ( Reprint), fifth edition. 

16. Appendices to the Civil Service Eegulations, fifth edition. 

17. Civil Budget Estimate (1915-16). 

18. The Madras Code, Volume I. 

19. Indian Education in 1913-14, Government of India Publication. 

20. History of Vijayanagar by Suryanarayan Eao. 

21. List of Photo Negatives in the office of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist 

Monuments, Northern Circle. 

22. List of Drawings of Archaeological buildings in the Office of the Superintendent, 

Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, United Provinces. 

23. A descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

24. Catalogue of Prehistoric antiquities by A. Eea. 

25. Catalogue of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric antiquities by Bruce Foote. 

26. Catalogue of the Connemara Public Library. 

27. Classified catalogue of the Library of the Archaeological Department, Frontier circle. 

28. Monograph on Loan Exhibition Coronation Durbar, 1911. 

29. The Lawrence Asylum Almanac for 1916. 

30. The Madras Medical Eegistration Act, 1915, with list of registered medical practi¬ 

tioners in the Madras Presidency. 

31. Night Photography by E. Dykes. 

32. Eeport of the Maha Bodbi Society. 

33. Classified catalogue of the Library of the Peshawar Museum. 

34. Postal Guide for 1915. 

35. Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for 1914. 

36. Pallava inscriptions at Panamalai by G, Jouvean-Dubreuil. 

37. Indian Chronology B.C. 1—A.D. 2000, by L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. 

38. Abstract of the rules relating to Public Service Examinations in the Madras Presi¬ 

dency. 

39. List of Sanskrit, Jain and Hindu Manuscripts purchased by Government of Allahabad 

and deposited in Sanskrit College, Benares. 

40. Publications of tho Department of Education, January 1911 to August 1914. 

41. Ceylon Administration Eeport, 1914. 

42. Administration Eeport, Madras Presidency, for the year 1914-15. 

43. Annual Eeport of Archaeology by the Director-General of Archaeology for the year 

1911- 12. 

44. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey Department, Southern Circle, for 1914-15. 

45. Annual Eeport of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, South- 
* ern Circle, for 1914-15 

46. Annual Progress Eeport of the Archaeological Survey Department, Northern Circle, for 

the year ending 31st March 1914 (Hindu and Buddhist Monuments). 

47. Annual Progress Eeport of the Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monu¬ 

ments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1914. 

48. Annual Eeport of Archaeology by the Director-General of Archaeology in India for 

1912- 13, Part I. 


3 
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49. Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, Burma Circle, for the year ending 31st 

March 1915.’ . 1 a1/| 

50. Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for the year 1914-15. 

51. Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, for the year 1914-15. 

52. Annual Report of Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1915. 

53. Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, 
Northern Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1915. 

54. The following District Gazetteers, Part II:—- 
North Arcot, South Arcot, Anantapur, Anjengo, Bellary, South Canara, Chingleput, 

Chittoor, Coimbatore, Cuddapah, Godavari, Guntur, Kistna, Kuraool, Madura, 

• Malabar, Nellore, The Nilgiris, Ramnad, Salem, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Trichino- 
poly and Vizagapatam. 

55. The following taluk maps -of the districts— 

f Tanjore. 

Tanjore district . . < Tirutturaippundi. 

[_ Pattu kkottai. 
f K5vilpatti. 

Ganjam district .. Tekkali zamindari. j Tiniieve i ly district .. 

Godavari district .. Rajahmundry. I l^Tiruchendur. 


Anantapur district .. Madakasira. 
North Arcot district .. Tiruvannamalai. 
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APPENDIX C. 

List of archaeological works proposed to be undertaken during the year 1916—17. 


S t rial District. 
P o. 


Name of monument and nature of work. 


1. Vizagapatam 

2. Do, 

3. Do. 

4. Do. 


5. Kistna 


6. 

Do. 

7. 

Do. 

8. 

Do. 

9. 

Do. 

10. 

Do. 

11. 

Do. 

12. 

Do. 

13. Guntur ... 


14. Anantapur 

15. 

Do. 

16. 

Do. 

17. 

Do. 

18. 

Do. 

19. 

Do. 

20. 

Do. 

21. 

Do. 

22. 

Do. 

23. 

Do. 

24. 

Do. 

25. 

Do. 

26. 

Do. 

27. 

Do. 

28. Bellary 

29. 

Do. 

30. 

Do. 

31. 

Do. 

32. 

Do. 

33. 

Do. 

34. 

Do. 

35. 

Do. 

36. 

Do. 

37. 

Do. 

38. 

Do. 

39. 

Do. 

40. 

Do. 

41. 

Do. 

42. 

Do. 

43. 

Do 

44. Cuddapah 

45. 

Do. 

46. 

Do. 

47. 

Do. 

48. Kurnool .. 


I Circle. 

Annual repairs to Buddhist monastery, Sankaram 
Pay of watchman for Buddhist monastery, Sankaram 
Annual repairs to Buddhist monastery, Bamatirtham 
Pay of watchman for Buddhist monastery, Bamatirtham 

II Circle. 

Repairs to Akkanna Madanna eaves, Bezwada 
Repairs to Twin caves. Bezwada 

Repairs to Oaves on the west of Bezwada hill, Bezwada 

Repairs to Govinda cave, Bezwada 

Repairs to caves on the hill, Mogalrajapuram ... 

Repairs to Jalakesvara and Visveswara temples, Grhantasala ... 
Repairs to Buddhist stupa in the mound, Grhantasala .. 

Repairs to Dutch cemetery. Bandar 

Repairs to Lanja dihba with remains of Buddhist stupa and 
ancient village site, Gudivada 
Repairs to Buddhist stupa, Jaggayyapeta 
Repairs to Buddhist eaves, Guntapalle ... 

Pay of watchman for Buddhist stnpa, Amaravati 

III Circle. 

Repairs to "bastions and gateway, Madakasira ... 

Repairs to large well, Ratnagiri 

Repairs to Sethuthirtham well, Pennkonda 

Repairs to fort, Penukonda 

Repairs to Gagan Mahal, Pennkonda ... 

Repair’s to Iswara temple, Penukonda ... 

Repairs to small pavilion and water tower in a field, 
Penukonda 

Repairs to Rama temple, Pennkonda 
Repairs to Rama’s bastion, Pennkonda 

Repairs to a stambha in the compound of Sub-Collector’s office, 
Penukonda 

Pay of two watchmen for ancient monuments at Penukonda ... 
Annual repairs to Sir Thomas Munro’s house, Anantapur 
Maintenance and repairs to the Rock Fort, Gooty 
Repairs to Rama temple, Tadpatri ... 

Repairs to Yittala temple, Hampi 

Repairs to Pattabirama temple, Hampi . ... 

Repairs to Achyutaraya temple, Hampi 
Repairs to Krishna temple, Hampi 
Repairs to Anantasayana temple, Hampi 
Repairs to Sasivikal Ganesa temple, Hampi 
Repairs to large public bath or tank, Hampi ... 

Repairs to elephant stables, Hampi ... . 

Repairs to Hazara Ramachandra temple, Hampi 
Repairs to Jain temple, Hampi ... 

Repairs to roads in Hampi ruins, Hampi 
Maintenance of watchmen, Hampi 
Repairs to Malyavanta Ragunatha temple, Hampi 
Repairs to Muhammadan Durga at Kaderampur, Hampi 
Repairs to Audience Hall, Hampi 

Repairs to group of buildings in the Muhammadan enclosure, 
Hampi ... 

Repairs to temples on the Pushpagiri hills, Pushpagiri 
Repairs to ancient well “ Bogandani bavi,” Rajampet 
Repairs to Nawah’s Towers, Guddapah 
Repairs to Syed Ahmad Sahib’s Masjid, Guddapah ... 

Repairs to temples with inscriptions, Srisailam 


Grant 

for 

1916-17. 

ES. 


100 

72 

100 

72 


1 

3 
1 
1 

4 

20 

10 

15 

10 

20 

250 

60 


150 

200 

60 

100 

50 

200 

50 

100 

50 

15 

175 

250 

200 

100 

800 

500 

1,000 

200 

200 

50 

100 

2s0 

350 

100 

335 

650 

300 

100 

70 

285 

500 

100 

50 

50 

1,000 
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List of archseologioal works proposed to be undertaken during tbe year 1916-17— cont. 

Serial _ _ Grant 

No. District. Name of monument and nature of work, for 

1916-17. 

E8. 

IV Circle. 


49. Malabar ... 


Annual repairs to the Fort, Tellicherry 

100 

50. 

Do. ... 


Do. do. Palghat 

500 

51. 

Do. 

• . • 

Repairs to Jain temple, Wynaad 

20 

52. 

South Canara 

• • • 

Repairs to fort, Bekal ... 

1,000 

53. 

Do. 

• • • 

Repairs to the Great Chandranath temple, Mudahidri 

315 

54. 

. D .°: 


Repairs to the hill fort at Jamalabad, Nada ... 

700 

55. 

Nilgiri 

• • • 

Repairs to ruined fort at Hulikaldrug, Coonoor 

25 

56, 

Do. 

... 

Repairs to Group of sculptured dolmens at Batlada Acheni, 
Coonoor 

5 

57. 

Do. 


Repairs to sculptured dolmens at Melkunda, Coonoor 

5 

58. 

Do. 

... 

Repairs to large dolmens at Banagudi shola. of Jakkaneri, 
Coonoor 

20 

59. Trichinopoly 

• • • 

Repairs to hill fort, Namakkal 

100 

60. 

Do. 


Repairs to Narasimha temple, Namakkal 

200 

61. 

Do. 

• . . 

Repairs to Banganatha temple, Namakkal 

200 

62. 

Salem 

• • • 

Repairs to the fort, Sankaridrug 

500 

63. 

Do. 

... 

Do. do. Attur 

V Ofede. 

250 

64. 

Madras 

... 

Repairs to the old Madras Town wall, Madras 

100 

65. 

Do. 

... 

Repairs to Obelisk standing to the north of the western 
extremity of the old Madras Town wall, Madras ... 

10 

66. 

Do. 

. • * 

Repairs to slab in R.S. No. 1764, Madras 

10 

67. 

Do. 

... 

Repairs to pillar R.S. No. 1793, Madras 

10 

68. 

Do. 

... 

Do. do. No. 1816, Madras 

10 

69. 

Do. 

• •. 

Repairs to Cornwallis Memorial, Madras 

40 

70. Cbingleput 


Repairs and conservation of ancient monuments, Mahabali- 
puram 

200 

71. 

Do. 

... 

General repairs to the arch geological works, Mahabalipuram. 

1,000 

72. 

Do. 


Improvements to the five Raths, Mahabalipuram 

380 

73. 

Do. 


Annual repairs to Ther Mahal, Chingleput ... 

250 

74. 

Do. 

... 

Repairs to Munkudu mis vara temple, KaJattur 

150 

75. 

Nellore 


Lump sum provision for archaeological works in Nellore 
division, Nellore 

VI Circle. 

55 

76. 

Madura 

• • • 

Repairs to Koilpatti temple, KoiJ patti 

14 

77. 

Do. ... 


Pay of watchman for rock Fort, Bindigul 

90 

78, 

Trichinopoly 

... 

Repairs to fort gateway and Prestons Battery, Trichinopoly, 

1,160 

79. 

Do. 

... 

Repairs to Valisvara temple, Yalikondapuram 

120 

80. Tinnevelly 

... 

Collecting and stacking the inscribed stones of the ruined 
Vishnu temple, A garam 

102 

81. 

Do. 

• a • 

Pay of watchman for prehistoric remains. Adichanallur 

78 

82. 

Do. 

%> + - 

Repairs to Kanakasabhai temple, Karisuladamangalam 

VII Circle. 

228 

83. 

Chittoor ... 


Annual repairs to Chendragiri Mahal, Chendragiri ... 

300 

84. 

North Areot 


Pay of watchman for the Delhi gate, Areot ... 

60 

85. 

Do. 


Repairs to the fort, Yellore 

400 

86. 

Do. 


Repairs to the Linda temple in the fort, Yellore 

800 

87. 

Do. 


Repairs to Vishnu temple, Ukkal 

100 

88. 

Do. 


Repairs to Baradvvajesvara temple, Pudupadi 

50 

89. 

Do. 


Repairs io the fort, Wandiwash 

200 

90. 

Do. 


Repairs to relics in the old fort, Areot 

1,000 

91. 

South Areot 


Repairs to Gingee fort, Gicgee 

2,000 

92. 

Do. 


Pay of two watchmen for Gingee fort, Gingee 

150 

93. 

Tanjore ... 

• • * 

Pepairs to Krishna Vilas tank, in the Palace, Tanjore 

200 

94. 

Do. 


Repairs to the front tower of the great temple, Tanjore 

560 

95. 

Do. 


Maintenance of the Sivaganga little fort, Tanjore 

150 

96. 

Do. 


Repairs to the Schwartz church, Tanjore 

150 

97. 

Do. 


Repairs to the subterranean passage, Nidamangalam 

75 

68. 

Do. 


Repairs to Dutch cemetery. Negapatam 

150 

99. 

Do. ••• 

««• 

Contingency for urgent archaeological repairs 

3,859 


Total 27,000 
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Statement of expenditure on Conservation work carried out during the year 1915-1 6—coni. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TYPICAL HINDU TEMPLE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

In spite of the variety of plan and design employed in the different types of Hindu 
temples met with in Southern India, it is perfectly safe to assert that all of these various 
styles are generally speaking, nothing more or less than developments of former types of 
Buddhist buildings. The same remarks apply to the various styles of Hindu temples found 
in Northern India, but in the South we have so many existing primitive shrines belonging to 
the pre-Buddhist period that it seems worth while to examine these before accepting the 
assertion made above in case the latter may have had any possible influence in determin¬ 
ing the planning of some of the types of Hindu temples which succeeded them. The apsidal- 
ended temple; the pyramidal storeyed temple; the waggon-headed roof; and the circular 
shrine chamber found in some temples on the West Coast, are all so obviously Buddhist in 
origin that they 'need not be discussed here. However, the commonest type of Hindu temple 
found in Southern India, is the typical village temple. A small structure as a rule, with a 
tomb-like cell enshrining the image of the local god or goddess as the case may be. Like 
the other types of Hindu temples found in Southern India, at first glance, this style of 
temple too, appears from its outward appearance to be purely Buddhist in origin but the 
somewhat extraordinary similarity between the planning and construction of the shrine 
chamber of this type of temple and those set up by the ancient Dravidians in pre-Buddhist 
times may indicate that the plan at least, has an origin anterior to the advent of Buddhism 
in Southern India. Therefore, if we are to trace the origin of the typical South Indian tem¬ 
ple to a period anterior to the advent of Buddhism in the South we must examine the 
existing remains of the so-called Pre-historic period. Monuments of this period cannot be 
said to be of any architectural value, but they are interesting as illustrating from what 
humble beginnings the noble art of architecture has been evolved. The megalithic remains 
of the Pre-historic period are mostly sepulchral, and in order to understand their true value 
in connection with our present purpose, some knowledge of the religion and manners and 
customs of the people who built them is necessary before we. proceed further. 

In Pre-historic, as in modern India, various methods for the disposal of the dead were 
adopted. The men of Palaeolithic times probably abandoned their dead in the forests, as 
the Oritae of Gedrosia (Makran) continued to do in the days of Alexander the Great. In the 
Neolithic Age burial was probably the rule, and it seems certain that the practice of burial 
is older than that of cremation. 

Megalithic tombs in great variety of form abound in the Deccan and Southern India. 
They have sometimes been found to contain both stone and iron implements, showing thal 
in India, these two periods overlap, and they are evidently of very various ages, some being 
truly Pre-historic, while others may be described as comparatively modern. 

From the style of the construction of these sepulchral monuments and the nature of 
the contents discovered in them,* it is clear that in ancient India, ancestor-worship, or 
more broadly, the cult of the dead, formed the staple of the religious belief of the original 
inhabitants in early times. The religion of the Dravidians, however, also included a 
phallic cult as well as the worship of snakes and trees, which things were at first repug¬ 
nant to the Aryans, though later on when the latter amalgamated with the earlier inhabi¬ 
tants, they were admitted unde* the worship of Siva. 

This cult of the dead led to the custom of depositing in the tomb the weapons and imple¬ 
ments, tenement and gear, enjoyed in life, as the dead were supposed to require the same 
kind of food and equipment as when living, and to molest the survivors unless they obtained 
it. Those who caused sorrow and trouble in life were after death supposed to be the cause 
of further unhappiness, and as such they had to be propitiated with gifts which they 
would have appreciated when alive. They had to be supplied with the weapons, the cook¬ 
ing pots, the water jars, the ornaments, and the implements which they used during life. 
Periodically solemn festivals were held, and a portion of the viands was solemnly set apart 
for the departed. This feeling of awe in which the spirit of the dead was held, led to the 
custom of providing a material abode for the soul or ghost. The survivors believing that 
the ghostly ogre, being so well provided for, would abstain from haunting or molesting 
them. 

In Southern India, these special soul houses were generally set up in the form of large 
or small dolmens, usually consisting of one large flat slab of stone supported by three upright 
slabs set on end or on edge so as to form a small chamber with one side open to serve as an 
entrance. Plate I Fig. (a) illustrates a typical specimen of a large Indian dolmen. This 
quaint monument stands on the top of a small granite hill at Kalyandrug in the Anantapui 
district of the Madras Presidency. It is of the usual rectangular shape, formed of three 
huge upright granite slabs for the three sides and a fourth for the roof; the front or north 
side being open. The interior of the dolmen measures 6 feet 7 inches in length, 4 feet 
4 inches in width and is 5 feet 8 inches in height. The slab on the east side is 6 feet 7 
inches in length, 5 feet 8 inches m height and 5 inches thick. The slab on the west side 
is 7 feet in length, 5 feet 8 inches in height and 5 inches thick; and the back or south slab 
is 5 feet 9 inches in length, 5 feet 8 inches in height and 5 inches in thickness. The roof 
slab measures 9 feet 3 inches by 11 feet and is 4 inches thick. The floor has been slightly 

* (?ee Ar.noa] Eeport of Archseulogical Department, Madras, for 1913-14 and 1914-15.) 
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raised above the natural sheet rock on which the monument stands, by inserting a huge- 
paving slab 4 inches in thickness. Since the side slabs rest on the natural rock, and are 
kept in position mainly by their own weight and the roof slab above them, the paving stone 
is necessary in order to resist the tendency of the side walls to fall in. These old dolmens 
are usually found intermingled with cairns and kistvaens of the usual type and appear tc 
have been erected as special abodes for the ghosts of the departed and also as receptacles 
for votive offerings made by the survivors to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 

At a later period, dolmens of this kind were soiPetimes converted into hero-shrines 
dedicated to some local chief or warrior who died, or was slain in battle and whose wife 
or wives committed sati on his pyre. Plate I Pig. (6) illustrates one of these sculptured 
dolmens also discovered at Kalyandrug, in which neighbourhood both types of dolmens are 
common. The two hero-slirines illustrated in Plate II were found in the same district. 
The back slab of the one depicted in Fig. (a) bears a crude representation of three warriors 
with drawn swords carved in bas-relief. It is situated about half a mile to the west of the 
hamlet of Mudigallu and three miles from Kalyandrug. Pig. (b) of the same Plate illus¬ 
trates another hero-shrine at Rayadrug in the same district. The bas-relief represents two 
warriors with drawn swords. In this case, it is carved on a separate slab of stone inserted 
in the dolmen and not carved on the back slab as we usually find. As a rule, these hero- 
shrines face the east. There appears to be little doubt that the large slabs of stone used 
in constructing these hero-shrines, were taken from some of the old dolmens or ruined 
kistvaens which abound in this district. The style of the sculptures indicates that the figures 
depicted represent petty chiefs or feudal barons of the Vij ayanagar period and in all proba¬ 
bility, they are not earlier than the 15th century A.D., although it is possible that the 
stone slabs themselves may have originally belonged to dolmens or kistvaens of the Pre¬ 
historic period. The local villagers possess no reliable information concerning the history 
of these hero-shrines. They appear to respect them, and in some cases offerings and vows 
are'still made at these curious shrines which they generally speak of as “ gods houses ” 
and believe that some local deity does actually reside in them. 

Critical observefs, like the late Sir .Alfred C. Lyall, attest innumerable examples of 
the gradual elevations into gods of human beings, the process even beginning during their 
lifetime. A man wins local fame as an ascetic with abnormal powers, or a wife, because 
Alcestis-like she sacrificed herself for her husband and immolated herself on his pyre. 
Miracles occur at their shrines, and the surviving relations who guard them wax rich 
off the offerings, brought. In the course of a few years as the recollection of the man’? 
personality becomes misty, his origin grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary hue, 
his birth and death were both supernatural; in the next generation the names of the elder 
gods get introduced into the story, and so the marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, 
until nothing but a personal incarnation can account for such a series of prodigies. Th<* 
man was an Avatar of Vishnu or Siva; his supreme apotheosis is now complete and the 
Brahmans feel warranted in providing for him a niche in the orthodox pantheon. No doubt 
these departed warriors now under consideration, were elevated to the rank of demi-gods in 
much the same manner as that cited above. 

Sculptured dolmens of this class and period are also common in the Nilgiri district, and 
no doubt their origin and history are much the same in both cases.* 

At Kambaduru, a village on the southern frontier of the Kalyandrug taluk, and 18 
miles from the town, of that name, there are three very interesting old dolmens which have 
been set up as Siva shrines, and it is possible that we have here the prototype of the so- 
called Dravidian or ordinary South Indian type of Hindu temple. In Plate III Pig. («), 
we have two examples of these primitive Siva shrines standing close together, the one in the 
foreground is much the same m size and style as the large dolmen shown in Plate I Pig. 
(a) only it has been converted into a Siva temple by the introduction of a stone linga sur¬ 
rounded by a low flat yoni pedestal of early type, and a drainage hole for the exit of holy 
water poured over the linga, has been cut through the stone slab forming the north wall 
of the shrine as may be seen in Plate IV Pig. (a). At a short distance to the' south-west 
of this shrine we have no longer a primitive dolmen, but a carefully built temple enshrining 
a tall stone linga on a yoni pedestal of the usual type. The three side walls and the roof 
are not built of roughly hewn slabs as we find in the earlier example, but consist of four 
large slabs of stone carefully cut and dressed and accurately fitted at the angles. The side 
walls rest on a moulded plinth about one foot in height and are not planted in the ground 
like the wall slabs of a dolmen. The mouldings of the stone plinth are very simple, consis¬ 
ting of two rows of projecting flat bands or fillets. Lying in front of the shrine is a large 
neatly cut paving slab for the interior. This stone appears to have been torn up and thrown 
outside by treasure-seekers at a later date. Both of these shrines face due east and are 
illustrated in Plate III Pig. (a), standing close together. 

At a short distance to the south-east of these two shrines is the. dolmen temple illus¬ 
trated in Plate III Pig. (5) and Plate IV (b). This is also a Siva shrine containing a stone 
linga and yoni stand like the others just mentioned. The construction of the shrine chamber 
is similar to the dolmen temple shown in Plate III Pig. ( a ) only here the shrine chamber 

* See Annual Report for Southern Circle for 1913-14. 
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has been provided with a ball or mtftidapa in front connected with tbe sbrine by a small 
passage, tbe entire structure being roofed with three rougbly hewn bat slabs of granite. 
Like tbe other two shrines just described, it faces due east. The plan of the building is 
the usual kind for small Hindu temples in the so-called Dravidian style,* It only requires 
the usual dome-shaped brick and plaster ornament known as the “ Stupi ”in Southern 
India, above the flat roof over the sanctum, to complete its resemblance to any ordinary 
village temple of the usual type, such as those shown in Plate Y Pigs, (a) and ( b ). 

The term “ Stupi ”• would appear to be a corruption of the Sanskrit word “ Stupa, ” 
since both words are used to designate the same type of structure. With the Buddhists, the 
stupa was a dome-shaped structure which was a development of the low sepulchral tumulus 
or mound of earth and stonest, in which baked bricks were 1 substituted for earth with a view 
to durability. The purpose for which they were erected by the Buddhists was to servers 
monuments enclosing relics of Buddha or of Buddhist saints, which were placed in a stone 
coffer. Some, however, contained no relics, but were only commemorative of important 
events connected with the history of Buddha. In Northern India, the name tope is generally 
applied to stupas and in Ceylon stupas are usually called dhagobas (from “ dhata ” a relic 
and “ garbbha ” a receptacle). According to General Cunningham, the word tope is derived 
from Afghanistan, where it.is used to designate any solid mound of masonry. He is of 
opinion that the word tope is the same as the Pali “ thupo ” and the Sanskrit “ stupa, ” 
a mound or tumulus, both of which terms are of constant use in the Buddhist books. Stupa 
or tope, is therefore a name common to each kind of tumulus, whether it be the solid 
structure dedicated .to the Supreme Being, or the massive mound erected over the relics of 
Buddha, or of one of his eminent followers. 

Prom several passages in the Pali B'uddhistical Annals, it would appear that stupas were 
in existence prior to the advent of Buddha ; and that these were objects of much reverence to 
the people. Buddha himself particularly inculcated the maintenance of these ancient 
tombs, and the continuance of the accustomed offerings of worship. But this was in all proba¬ 
bility only a politic accommodation of his own doctrines to the existing belief of the people, 
adopted for the purpose of ensuring a more ready assent to his own views. Buddha acknow¬ 
ledged the noly £ Munnis Kakutsanda ” (or Krakuebanda), “ Kanaka,” and “ Kasyapa,’/ 
as his immediate predecessors. They were probably heroes or saints, who had obtained the 
respect .of their fellow-countrymen during life, and their reverence after death. Stupas had 
been erected over their relics in the neighbourhood of Kapila and of Benares, and their wor¬ 
ship was too firmly established to be attacked with any chance of success. Buddha there¬ 
fore artfully engrafted them into his own system as the “ Buddhas of a former age. ” It 
appears also that stupas had been erected over the remains of Supreme Monarclis prior to B'ud- 
dha’s advent for Buddha himself particularly informs his disciple Ananda that, over the 
remains of a “ Chakravarti Raja, they built the stupa at a spot where four principal roads 
meet.” It is clear therefore, that the stupa or tumulus' was the common form of tomb at 
that period. In fact the tope or stupa, as the name, implies, is nothing more or less than a 
regularly-built, dome-shaped pile of masonry, which was undoubtedly the oldest form of 
funeral memento. But, although the original object of the stupa was to cover the remains 
of the Great, or to enshrine the relics of the holy, yet, in a short time, other stupas, or me¬ 
morial monuments were erected on spots rendered famous by the leading events of Bfuddha’s 
life. These holy places rapidly increased in number, until there was scarcely a large city in 
India, from Kabul to Orissa, and from Nepal to Ceylon which did not possess a monument 
illustrative of some act of the Great Teacher. For this end, the doctrine of transmigration 
was highly accommodating ; for although the mortal pilgrimage of Buddha was confined tc 
the valley of the Ganges, yet there was no part of India which he might not have visited 
in some former existence; and in this manner, indeed, he is said to have been in Ceylon. 
Thus there were three kinds of Buddhist stupas: — 

fl) The “ Dedicatory ”, which were consecrated to the Supreme Bteing. 

(2) The strictly “ Funeral ”, whicn contained the ashes of the dead. 

(3) The “ Memorial ”, which were erected upon celebrated spots. 

It is improbable that any deposit would have been placed in the “ Dedicatory 
Stupas ” which were probably consecrated to the Supreme Being, the invisible “ Adi- 
Buddha ”, In the stupas dedicated to the celestial “ Buddha ”, the invisible Being 
who pervaded all space, do deposit was made, but the Divine Spirit, who is <£ Light tT 
was supposed to occupy the interior, and was sometimes typified on the outside by a 
pair of eyes, placed on each of the four sides either of the base, or the crown of the 
edifice. Such is the great stupa of Shambu Nath near Katmandu in Nepal - dedicated 
to the “ Self-Existent ” or Supreme Being, in which the eyes are placed on the four sides 
of the “ tee ” or upper portion of the building as may be seen in Plate Yl. 

The earliest stupas were very low in proportion to their diameter. Thus the oldest 
known example, the brick stupa O'* relic mound at Piprahwa, on the Nepal frontier, 
which was explored seventeen years ago, and has, with probability, been assigned to 
450 B.C., stands only about 22 feet high, with a diameter at the base of 116 feet. As 


* See Plate IV Pig. (&). 

t See illustrated report on the excavation, of certain cairns in the Kurnool district in Part II of Annut) Report 
Southern Circle, for 1914-15. f 
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time went on tlie relative' height increased. Thus the great stupa at Sanchi in Central 
India erected some 200 years later, is 54 feet high, while the basal diameter of the 
domeis iOO feet. The proportional height here is just about half, while at Piprahwa, 
it is less than one-fifth. In other words, the stupa shows a tendency in course of time 
to assume the shape of a dome-shaped tower. Un top of the dome was a box-like structure 
surmounted by one or more umbrellas-{the Indian emblem of sovereignty). This struc¬ 
ture is usually called the “tee ” (a Burmese word). 'The tee has disappeared from all 
the Indian stupas, but its form can be seen from the stupas surviving in Ceylon . and 
Nepal,* as well as from stone models and sculptural representations preserved in great 
numbers in India. 

The stupa became to the early Buddhist “ the ” religious edifice. In the. earliest 
sculptures we constantly find representations of it being adored by men, celestial beings 
and even animals. It was also the sacred object always set up for worship in all the 
temples of early Buddhism in India 

When Buddhist pilgrims visited any of the famous sites connected with the life of 
their great teacher, it was their invariable custom to make some offering, no matter how 
poor, to the shrine, and at the same time set up some memorial of their visit. These 
offerings consisted of money, precious stones, vessels and costly cloths by the rich, and of 
fruit and flowers by the poor. The memorials generally took the form of stupas, and 
temples of all sizes by the wealthy, and of small model stupas, or inscribed tablets by the 
poor. 

There is a great variety in the shape of these votive stupas, from the low and almost 
bare hemisphere of the time of Asoka to the tall ornamental spire surmounting the 
mediaeval dome with its elaborately carved basement. A striking change in the mediaeval 
stupa, is the introduction of figure sculpture. Only ordinary mortals are sculptured in 
the earlier stupas, while Buddha never appears. Now he is even the object of worship, 
his image being placed in a niche in front of the stupa itself. This is well exemplified 
in Plate VI, where a great number of mediaeval votive stupas are shown in the fore¬ 
ground of the photograph and their resemblance to the “ stupi ” of the so-called Dravidian 
Hindu temple may be observed. 

The Buddhists were the first builders and carvers of stone in India, beginning in the 
reign of Asoka,. the great Empero- (264-227 B.C.), whose rule extended practically over 
the whole peninsula. Originally an adherent of the Brahman religion, he became 
a convert to the doctrine of Buddha, and devoted himself to promoting its interests, during 
the remainder of his life. It is only on Buddhist monuments that we find the earliest 
representations of Hindu deities. Thus Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess of Fortune, wor¬ 
shipped by two elephants pouring water over her, appears on Buddhist sculptures from 
the second century B.C. onwards. But the oldest remains of independent Hindu art, 
either sculptural or architectural, only date from several centuries after the beginning 
of our era. These considerations in themselves justify the presumption that Hindu 
architecture is derived from the older art of the Buddhists. This presumption is borne 
out by the fact that the earliest extant Hindu examples are, practically identical in form 
and on plan with the latest Buddhist specimens differing from the latter only in having 
the image of a Hindu deity, instead of one of Buddha, placed in the shrine. 

The whole surface of India is covered with Hindu temples, the vast majority of 
which are quite modern or comparatively so. The number of ancient temples is small, 
chiefly, perhaps in consequence of +he destructive religious fury of the Muhammadans, 
who invaded India from 1000 A.I). onwards. The oldest examples date from the 7th 
century of our era, and the best specimens are to be met with between that date and the 
15th century. In surveying these ancient monuments we can clearly -distinguish two 
styles, each of which shows a definite type from the beginning. The Northern or Indo- 
Aryan style of Hindu architecture is found only north of the tropic of Cancer, excepting 
only the eastern and western extremities of its territory, which come down to the 20th 
degree. The Southern or so-called Dravidian style, on the other hand, is found only within 
the tropics, or south of the 23rd degree of the northern latitude. The Indo-Aryan Hindu 
temple is ia development of the Buddhist temple.f The origin of the typical Southernj 
style of Hindu temple is not quite so clear. It would appear however, that the usual dome¬ 
shaped brick and plaster ornament set up over the roof of the shrine chamber of South 
Indian village temples, known as the “ stupi ” is nothing more or less than a conven¬ 
tionalised model of a mediaeval Buddhist stupa, erected purely as an architectural orna¬ 
ment denoting the position of the image enshrined within the building. It should be 
remembered that the “ stupi ” is purely ornamental, as it serves no useful purpose in 
admitting light or ventilation into the shrine chamber below which is provided with 
a flat roof, usually composed of massive slabs of granite, like the roof over a dolmen or a 

* (Pee Plate VI), 

t This fact was clearly demonstrated by Professor A. A. Macdonell, in his paper on “ Buddhist and Hindu 
architecture”, rend before the Royal Societv of Arts in 1909. it isalso fully explained and illustrated in my own 
monograph on ‘‘The Influence of the Umbrella on Indian Architecture” published as No. 122, April 1913 of 
. •“ the Journal of Indian Art and Industry.” 
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cell-tomb. There is no communication between the interior of the shrine chamber and the 
“ stupi ” above. The only light which finds its way into the interior of the shrine 
chamber, is by means of the front entrance, consequently, the interior is generally as dark 
and gloomy as the interior of a cell-tomb 

The Buddhist stuoa was generally surrounded by a massive stone railing, with 
gates on four sides, enclosing a .procession path for circumambulation. Provision of a 
similar closed procession path or passage around the shrine chamber, is quite a common 
feature in Hindu temples in Southern India The two temples shown in Plate V, Figures 
(a) arid (6), are both presided with circumambulatory passages around their shrine 
chambers. These passages cannot be seen from outside as they are hidden by the outer 
walls of .the building and the flat roof 1 over the passage itself. _ Owing to the lack of 
windows in the cuter wall, it is needless to say, that the interior of the passage is m 
utter darkness. I venture to think, that this feature too, is an idea borrowed from the 
procession path of the Buddhist stupa. 

Like the Mediaeval Buddhist stupa, the Hindu “ stupi ” is usually built of brick and 
plaster, sometimes as a solid mass of brickwork, but generally the domed portion is hollow 
or partly hollow, in order to save unnecessary expenditure on brickwork and to relieve the 
weight od the flat roof below. 

In Plate VII, Figure (a), we have a typical specimen of a stone model of a late 
Buddhist stupa discovered on the north-western frontier of India, anciently known as 
Gandhara. The best productions of the Gandhara Indo-Hellenistic school may be dated 
from the first three centuries of the Christian era. The material of the sculptured model 
is a blue clay-slat^, also described as hornblende schist. The stone was finished 
with a coating of fine plaster, like the rock-cut sculptures of Ajanta and many 
other localities in India and Ceylon, and the effect was usually heightened 
by the free use of . colour and gilding, traces of which are still occasionally 
discernible. Traces of plaster may be discerned in the example shown here 
now under consideration. It will be noted that the dome-shaped drum rests on a square 
basement of two storeys, each with a boldly cut projecting cornice of Corinthian appearance 
supported on the under side with a -row of modillions. The four corners of the lower 
basement together with the plinth of each face of the structure, is ornamented with figures 
of conventional lions and elephants. Above the plinth are panels containing bas-relief 
sculpture illustrating scenes from, the life history of Buddha. The circular dome-shaped 
drum, was originally ctecorated on each of its four sides, with a small carved plaque sur¬ 
mounted by a trefoil arch containing a little panel filled with bas-relief figures represent¬ 
ing Buddha in one of his conventional attitudes- or else figures of Buddhist Saints. The 
crown of the dome is ornamented with a pretty lotus-petal design. Above this is the 
tee, no longer a square box-like structure as we find in the earlier stupas, but an umbrella¬ 
like ornament decorated on the underside with a lotus-petal design supported on a sturdy 
circular necking. This again, is crowned by four superimposed honour-conferring um¬ 
brellas. This beautiful model of a late Buddhist stupa is now in the Archaeological Section 
of the Calcutta Museum. 

Now let us compare this Buddhist stupa with a typical specimen of a Hindu “ stupi ” 
The mediaeval example shown in Plate VII, Figure ( 5 ) will serve our purpose. This is a 
small Siva temple dedicated to Siva’s consort Parvati, and stands alongside of a larger 
temple dedicated to that deity at Kambaduru, at a short distance from the dolmen temples 
described above and illustrated in Plate ill. The plan of the building is similar to that 
of the dolmen temple shown in Plate IV, Figure (b) as may be seen by a comparison with 
the plan given in Plate VIII. The building consists of a shrine chamber six feet square, 
enshrining a carved stone image of Parvati, and is provided with a small hall or mandapa 
in front and faces the east The entire building is covered with a flat roof composed of 
massive granite slabs like the roof over the dolmen temple shown in Plate III (5). Like 
the latter, the interior is quite dark, the only access for light being through the front 
entrance. Above the flat roof over the sanctum is the usual brick and plaster “ stupi ” 
as may be seen in Plate VII ( b ). Like the Buddhist stupa just described and illustrated 
in Figure (a) of the same Plate, the circular, dome-shaped drum of the Hindu “ stupi ” 
rests on a square basement of two storeys, each having a boldly projecting cornice. The 
upper cornice, and the circular cornice around the lower portion of the dome, are both 
ornamented with a row of modillions, similar to those appearing in the Buddhist stupa. 
Instead of lions and elephants, the four corners of the two storeys of the square basement, 
are ornamented with figuies of the sacred bull Nandi, the vahanam or vehicle of Siva. 
Like the dome of the stupa, the dome of the Hindu “ stupi ”, is provided with' four little 
horseshoe-shaped plaques, one on each face of the dome. Thev are too small to contain 
bas-relief figures, so a stucco imap-e is placed immediately below them. In this case, the 
crown of the dome is plain, but tin's is sometimes decorated with a lotus petal design 
similar to that appearing on the dome of the mediaeval stupa. Here the design of the 
superimposed umbrellas is represented by a loftv finial or kalasa as a crowning orna¬ 
ment. The front face of the lower basement of the “ stupi ” is provided with a large 
niche for the reception of an image of Parvati. The arch over this niche is no longer 
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trefoil as in the stupa, bat bas become cinquefoil. In later times this simple trefoil arch.. 
of the Buddhists, became in the hands ot the Muhammadan builders an elaborate multi- 
foil arch of many cusps or points, and formed one of the most striking features of Saracenic 
architecture. 

The brickwork of the “ stupi ” is always plastered and usually coloured, and the 
kalasa is gilded, or painted yellow in imitation of gold. In later time, the Buddhists 
decorated their stupas with bas-relief sculpture, or painted stucco figures, representing 
Buddha in all his various attitudes, or with groups of figures illustrative of some import¬ 
ant event in the life of their great teacher. In this manner, these sculptured scenes 
played an important part in religious instruction. The Hindus were not slow in adopting 
the same custom, with the result that in the course of a few centuries, the “ stupi ” 
became so smothered in religious ornament that very little trace of the original design 
of a late Buddhist stupa was left, as may be seen in the two comparatively modern examples 
illustrated in Plate IX, Pigs, (a) and ( b ). Stripped of its ornaments, a ruined Hindu 
“ stiipi ” presents the same appearance as a ruined mediaeval Buddhist stupa or temple 
This is shown in Plate Y (a). Here we have a ruined Vaishnava temple dedicated to 
Narasimha, the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, situated at Peddamudiyam in the 
Cuddapah district. The entire building is covered by a flat stone roof of the usual type of 
construction. It possesses a procession path around the shrine chamber and a pillared hall 
in front of the shrine. The “ stupi ” over the sanctum, takes the usual form of a dome¬ 
shaped brick drum resting on a two storeyed basement with a modillion cornice. It is 
a hollow-structure, erected purely as an ornament on top of the flat roof over the sanctum. 
As the building possesses no windows, the interior is in almost total darkness. Prom the 
style of the carved pillars supporting the roof 'over the hall or mandapa, the building appears 
to have been built during the Yijayanagar period, and in all probability belongs to about 
the 15th century A.D. In Pig. (6) of the same Plate, we have another example of the 
same type of South Indian village temple as that just described, only in this case, the 
building is more ornamental and in a far better state of preservation. It is a Siva temple 
situated at Penukonda in the Anantapur district and belongs to the 16th century A.D. 
and was built during the Yijayanagar period. 

It seems reasonable to presume that the primitive dolmen temples illustrated in Plate 
III, are earlier than the Parvati shrine shown in Plate YII (6). All four temples are 
situated in the same village, and the question naturally arises as to whether the Parvati 
shrine is a development of the dolmen temples illustrated in Plates III and IV. On 
plan, and also in roof construction, both temples are practically identical. I venture to 
think that the presence of the “ stiipi ” over the shrine chamber of the Parvati temple has 
been satisfactorily explained above. This ornament may be briefly described as an archi¬ 
tectural feature representing a conventionalised model of a late Buddhist stupa which 
the Hindus adopted on the decline of Buddhism in the seventh century A.D. Its purpose 
in Hindu. temples has already been explained above. One of the most str iki ng features 
about ordinary village temples of the type shown in Plate Y, is the lack of proportion in 
the general design, which gives the body of the building with its extraordinary amount of 
flat roof space, the appearance of a tomb rather than a temple. Although the “ stiipi ” 
was no doubt added partly with a view to breaking up the monotony of this long flat roof 
line of temples in this style it still has a detached appearance 1 , as though it had been added 
as an afterthought, in fact as an additional ornament that has no real connection with the 
general design and planning of the building. 

It is probable that the Hindu “ stiipi ” did not exist prior to the seventh century A.D. 
and the question arises as to whether any other types of temples or shrines, other than 
Buddhist or Jaina, existed before that date, and if so, what were they like? We know that 
from the reign of Asoka (264-22T B.C.) down to the seventh century A.D., Buddhism was 
the prevailing religion of the country, but it is possible, and extremely probable, that 
certain tribes and castes who were not converted to Buddhism retained their own reli¬ 
gious belief and erected primitive shrines and memorials in honour of their own special 
deities. Ancestor worship, phallic-worship, and Tree and Serpent worship, have survived 
from the earliest times down to the present day. From existing remains, preserved in 
great, numbers, throughout the Deccan and Southern India, we know that the ancient 
Dravidians built cell-tombs and dolmens in connection with the cult of the dead. Also 
that carved stone images of Xagas or serpents, set up by those who were believers in Tree 
and Serpent worship, abound throughout the Deccan and Southern India and testify to 
the former popularity of this form of belief.* Therefore there appears to be no reason 
why the followers of the phallic cult should not have erected primitive little linga shrines 
like those illustrated in Plate III, prior to the advent of Hinduism in the seventh 
century, or for that matter, prior to the advent of Buddhism. 

If the Parvati type of village temple described above is not a development of the 
dolmen shrines illustrated in Plate III, then the latter must have been copied from the 
former in comparatively recent times. It seems incredible, that having attained to the art 
of constructing a building like the Parvati temple, that any builders should revert to such 


* See Annual Report for Southern Circle for 1914-15, 
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primitive means of construction as those shown in the dolmen shrines. Moreover, if the 
dolmen temples had been copied from the Parvati shrine then surely, some attempt would 
have been made to reproduce in brick and plaster, so striking a feature as the ornamental 
“ stupi ” ? The walls of ordinary modem village shrines are usually built of rubble 
masonry set in mud mortar, with a flat roof over the building composed of granite 
slabs, the entire building being plastered over and whitewashed, and some attempt is 
invariably made to reproduce the ornamental “ stupi *’ on top of the flat roof over the 
sanctum. 

The only other explanation that can be put forward to account for these dolmen shrines 
is that they are not temples in the usual sense of that term, but in reality, tombs set up 
over the ashes of some saint or person of importance, to be accounted for in the following 
manner : —Among the Hindus, the Brahmans always cremate their dead, except in the case 
of those who'have taken Samnyast (who have resigned the world). On the second day 
after cremation they perform a ceremony called Asthisanchayana. This consists as the 
name indicates, “ the gathering'together of bones ” from among the ashes and preserving 
them in new pots sealed with clay. After the final ceremonies, which extend to ten days, 
are over, the bones are thrown either into a sacred river, or into a large tank or well not 
much used by the public. The pot or urn containing the bones during the period of 
obsequial ceremonies is buried underground in a marshy place close to the river or tank 
where such ceremonies are usually performed. On the day on which the bones are finally 
disposed of, they are removed from the pot and consecrated by the Vedic mantras and 
bathed and worshipped as pitridevas and then thrown away in the manner related above. 
In the case of Samnydsins, whose bodies are not cremated but buried in a sitting posture, 
a raised masonry platform is sometimes, set up over the place of burial on which a tulsi 
plant is grown, or a stone linga is set up as though to proclaim to the world that the body 
buried below has assumed the> sacred form of Siva-linga* If the tomb is richly endowed 
and regular festivals are held so as to attract large crowds of pilgrims to the spot, the tomb 
in course of time develops into a flourishing temple with its numerous devotees and 
mythical associations. Mr. Krishna Sastri, the Epigraphical Assistant Superintendent to 
the Government of Madras, informs me that in fact, many great temples in Southern 
India (those of Palni, Tirumala, etc. ) are thus believed to be connected with the tombs 
(samadhi ) of celebrated sages. At Sringeri, the seat of the great Brahman Pontiff of 
Southern India, the tombs of past teachers of that line are located within the premises of 
the institute and are still worshipped regularly. The same obtains vith Madhva saints 
who are of a different creed to the Sringeri gurus. The Sri-Vaishnavas, however, do not 
appear to follow any such custom of worshipping tombs of their religious teachers. 

The Lingayats whose creed appears to be a revolt against orthodox Hinduism, regularly 
have their religious institutions built over the graves of their spiritual preceptors who are 
buried in a sitting posture, and when it is possible to do so, they still bury high personages 
in the same premises. 

This practice of burying or cremating the dead and preserving their relics, sometimes 
in temples and sometimes in religious institutions, has taken in this land of many religions, 
a special spiritual turn that has influenced its mythology. Thus Siva is known as the lord 
of burial grounds, and wears garlands of skulls and bcnes instead of jewelled necklaces and 
ornaments like the other great deities. Mr. Krishna Sastri informs me that the word 
Smasanesvara (or in Tamil Mayanathi-Mahadeva) as a name for Siva temples, is often met 
with in Southern India, and such temples are either actually situated near graveyards or 
must have been so associated with them in past ages. Consequently, it is not surprising 
that Siva temples and human graveyards being so closely associated with one another 
from times immemorial, that skulls and human bones should sometimes come to light in the 
premises of these temples. The Nattukkottai Chettis of Southern India, who are reno¬ 
vating Siva temples of Puranic fame on a very large scale, have often found human bones 
and ashes at some depth below the floor on which the sacred image stands, thus indicating 
that the original shrine was erected over the relics of some saint or important personage. 
Mr. Krishna Sastri also informs me that, epigraphical evidences as to Siva temples 
being actually erected on the very spot where important personages were buried are not 
wanting in South Indian inscriptions. He states that, there is a record of the 9th 
century A.D., at Solapuram in the North Arcot district, recording that the Ganga King 
Kajaditya, “ caused to be built a temple to Isvara (Siva) on the spot where his father had 
been buried ”t Another inscription records that at Tondamanad in the Chittoor district 
was built a shrine over or near the burial ground (pallippadai) of the Chola king Aditya I. 
A third inscription found in the Cholesvara temple at Melpadi states that Rajaraja I at 
the end of the 10th century A.D., “ had been pleased to build the temple of Arinjisvara 
as a pallippad-ai for the lord who died at Arrur.”t Thus we have sufficient evidence to 
show that it was not unusual in early times fori Siva temples to be set up as memorials over 
tombs of important personages. 

* See Annual Beport on Episraph-v. 8. Circle, for 1914, p. 107, para 47 .. " 

t See Bp. Tnd., Yol. VIT.. p. 163. 
t No. 17 of 8.1. Inscriptions, Yol. Ill, Part I, pp. 28-27. 
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Tiie fact that even at the present day, after the cremation of the body. Brahmans 
collect the charred bones and place them in an earthenware pot sealed with clay and bury 
them in the ground for some days (in a recognised burial-ground) before they are finally 
cast away on the waters of a sacred river, or tank, seems to indicate that at some remote 
period the remains of dead were usually buried and that the custom of casting the remains 
into a sacred tank or river is a later idea which has crept in with priestly intercession for 
the welfare of the dead. 

The vast number of cell-tombs or kistvaens which abound throughout the Deccan and 
Southern India, show that in early times, the better class people disposed of their dead by 
collecting the bones and placing them in pots or urns, usually sealed with clay or pottery 
lids, which were placed in particularly massive tombs composed of large granite slabs, 
like those discovered at Gajjalakonda in the Kurnool district, described and illustrated in 
Part II of the Annual Report for this Circle for 1914-15. It was also the custom at that 
period, to provide the dead with the metal implements and weapons, jewellery and orna¬ 
ments. and domestic utensils enjoyed during life. Thus the construction of these elaborate 
tombs, which sometimes took the form of a family vault containing the remains of half 
a dozen different people, and the provision of the implements and gear of the departed 
must have proved a somewhat costly undertaking for the surviving relatives, especially in 
times of famine or distress. Therefore, it is not surprising that, if in later times the 
Brahmans introduced a new and more sensible form of burial, which did away with the 
construction of costly tombs, and did not entail the sacrifice of household goods and 
chattels, that the people should be ready and willing to accept it without question. 

That the practice of constructing megalithic tombs and sepulchral memorials dates 
back to a period anterior to the advent of Buddhism in Southern India has already been 
shown above. Unfortunately, nothing has been discovered in these cell-tombs or kistvaens 
to indicate the exact nature of the religion of the people who built them. It is possible 
that the dolmens may have once contained wooden or pottery images which have since 
decayed, as they appear to have been erected mainly as shrines of some kind, and ^hey 
undoubtedly belong to the same period as the cell-tombs. 

The earliest Hindu temples in Southern India are those at Mahabalipuram in the 
Chingleput district and which are generally known as the “ Seven Pagodas.” The inscrip¬ 
tions on these temples record that they were hewn out of the living rock by the Pallavas in 
the 7th century A.D., and the style of their architecture clearly shows that they are stone 
models of former Buddhist buildings which have been adapted to suit the requirements of 
Hinduism. Although some of these temples are very large and profusely sculptured 
outside, the shrine chamber is invariably a small tomb-like cell with a low flat roof 
free from all ornament and dark and gloomy within. Since we know for certain, that in 
Southern India, tombs have in course of time become transformed into temples, and that 
Siva temples were also set up over tombs as memorials to important personages in the 
past, it would appear that the cell-like proportions of the shrine chamber of a typical South 
Indian Hindu temple may be traced to the Dravidian cell-tomb or dolmen. We know 
that the North Indian style of temple is a development of a Buddhist stupa or tomb, and 
there is no reason why the typical South Indian type of temple too, may not also be a 
development of a iomb, but in this case, not necessarily a Buddhist tomb, since so many 
older Dravidian tombs exist to serve as prototypes for the plan of such temples. Apart 
from the plan however, there can be no shadow of doubt that the external design and 
ornamentation of temples in this style, like all other types of Smith Indian temples, owe 
their origin to the older art of the Buddhists. 


THE MAHENDRAGIRI TEMPLES IN THE GANJAM DISTRICT. 

The Mahendragiri temples are situated on the upper portion of the famous Mahendra- 
giri hill at a distance of 19 miles north-west of Mandasa Road railway station on the main 
line between Madras and Calcutta. The mountain is 4,923 feet above the sea level and is 
included in the Mandasa Zamindari of the Ganjam district. Originally, there were four 
temples but now only three are left standing, the plinth and stone doorjambs of the 
fourth temple alone remain. Two of these temples possess important historical inscriptions 
and these were copied by the Epigraphical branch of this department in the year 1896 
when they were registered as Nos. 394 to 397 of the stone inscriptions collected in that 
year.* However, no action was taken at the time for the preservation of these temples or 
even for their inclusion in the Standard List of Ancient Monuments. Thanks are due to 
Mr. G. H. Welchman, Special Eorest Officer, Parlakimedi Maliahs, for again bringing 
their notice to this department and suggesting their proper conservation. So in G.O. 
No. 321, Public, dated the 14th March 1914, these three temples were permanently inclu¬ 
ded in the Standard List and I personally inspected them in January last. 

All three temples are built in the same style and appear to belong approximately to the 
same period. The style is that of Northern India, which Fergusson calls the Indo-Aryan, 
the period in all probability, is about the 10th century A.D. Mr. Krishna Sastri, the 

• Vide Epigraphical Beport for 1896, page 25. 
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Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, informs me that Mahendragiri has always occu¬ 
pied an important place among the sacred mountains of India from very early times, and; 
he states that the epics Rdiridyana and the M ahdbharata * all the puranas and the Kavya- 
literature make reference to it. The Vishnu Puranat mentions it among the hula- - 
parvatas, i.e., the chief mountains of Bharata Yarsha (India). The Sanscrit poet Kalidasa 
mentions it in the course of his narrative of the victorious conquests of the Solar king 
RaghuJ. 

Within historic times we find the mountain referred to in an inscription, at Nasik, 
of the Anclhrr king Vasishthiputra Pulumayi (II) (A.D. 135-163 §), where he is stated to 
have been the lord of this and other mountains. Later, during the time of Gupta rule, 
the mountain and the country around it were included in that empire as we learn from the 
Mandasor inscription oi Yasodharman (about 589 A.D. |jJ. The Chinese pilgrim Hiouen 
Tsang states that on the, summit of a high mountain in the north of Kieliug-kia (Kalinga) 
there was a stupa of about 100 feet in height. It has been suggested that the Mahendra¬ 
giri might be the spot referred to by himf. General Cunningham thinks that, according 
to the pilgrim’s account in the early years of the 7th century A.D., Gan]'am lay in the 
dominions *of Harshavardhana of Kanouj**. During the 10th, 11th and 12th centurier 
Mahendragiri becomes celebrated as the seat of the God Gokarnesvara, the tutelary deity 
of the Ganga kings of Kalingatt. Inscriptions found on or near the temples on the hill 
are not many. None of them, so far noticed, in the Epigraphical reports makes any refer¬ 
ence to the early connections of the kings of Kalinga to the shrine of Gokarnesvara, its 
origin or growth. Erom two of the inscriptions, we learn that “ a general of Rajendra 
Chdla named in Tamil RajendrasSla-pallavaraiyan Rajarajamarayan overcame the Kuluta 
king named Vimaladitya and set up a pillar of victory4$ Who these Kulutas were whose 
lord was Vimaladitya, has yet to be determined. But the fact that the. Chola dominions in 
the 11th century extended so far north as Mahendragiri is noteworthy. Erom other 
historical introductions to his inscriptions we know that Rajendra-Chola’s conquests 
extended even into the Gangetic valley. 

During the 12th and 13th centimes. Mahendragiri with Gan jam shared common rule 
with the Andhra country. Gonka II, a chief of the Velanadu line who was in power about 
A.D. 1133 claims to have been the lord of the entire Andhra country extending from Kalah- 
asti (Chittoor district) in the south to* the Mahendragiri in the north§§. 

Of these temples, the little shrine on the summit of the mountain known as Bh ima ’s 
temple is in all probability, the earliest of the three. It is a small building standing only 
about 22 feet in height and about 10 feet square on plan but the size of the, huge blocks of 
stone used in its construction is very remarkable. It contains a small shrine chamber and 
a particularly small entrance which faces the east. It appears to have been erected as a 
Siva temple but the building was never completed. The structure is crowned with a huge 
umbrella stone carved out of a single block of stone resting on a second rounded stone form¬ 
ing the circular shaft or necking for the superimposed umbrella ornament. The latter is 
provided with two stone rings, one on each side, to serve as socket holders for prayer flags 
or additional votive umbrellas. The building has obviously been struck by lightning, 
perhaps at the time when it was being built which would account for it being left in its. 
present unfinished state. Erom the simplicity of its style and its position on the s umm it 
of the, mountain it was ini- all probability Vhe first temple set up here. It contains no inscrip¬ 
tions, sculptures or images but on purely architectural grounds, so far as it is possible to 
judge from such an unfinished building, it would appear to belong to about the 9th century 
A.D Although of.no real architectural value, this little shrine is interesting as it shows 
us how such temples were constructed in early times. The huge monolithic blocks used 
in its construction were first quarried and then roughly shaped into huge oblong blocks, 
dressed only on three sides, the fourth side forming the outer face of the block was left in 
the rough and not dressed until all the stones had been set in position, and this was done 
without the use of cement or mortar between the joints of the masonry. The stones were 
kept in position by their own weight and the accuracy of their dressing and fitting. The 
nature of construction was much the same as that employed by a child when playing with 
a box of toy bricks. When all the stones were got into position, the builders started to 
carve the exterior surface of the structure into the form required, just as though the 
entire building had been a monolith or natural rock. This peculiar treatment of the 
building seems to indicate that its builders knew far more about the art of hewing temples 
out of the living rock than they did about the principles of ordinary stone construction. 
The big blocks of stone were no doubt got into position by being dragged and pulled up 

* See Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, page 20, foot-note 5. 

t Wilson’s Translation, pages 17G and 177. 

+ Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, page 6. 

§ Arch. Surv. of W. India, Vol. IV, pages 107 to 109. 

|| Eleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 7. 

IT Beals Buddhist records of the Western World, Vol. II, page 209, and note 67 thereon. 

** Sewell’s List of Antiquities, Vol. I, page 2 ; Eleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, page 231. 

tt See {a) Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, pages 20, 133, 183 and 221 ; (5) Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pages 185, 186 and 199 ; (o) Ind 
Ant., Vol. XII, pages 12, 123 and 273. W 

It See Archaeological Surrey of India for 1911-12, page 171. 
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aa inclined plane or ramp composed of earth and stones and in all probability, wooden 
rollers were used under the stone blocks to facilitate the work. Even with modern 
appliances, the handling of such huge blocks of stone for building purposes would prove no 
easy task. The fact that all carving and ornamentation to the structure was done after the 
blocks had been set in position, clearly shows that the primitive method of hoisting the 
blocks into position suggested above, was undoubtedly the means employed. Had the 
blocks been carved before they were set in position, there would have been the risk of 
the carved portions getting damaged in the process of building. The only portions of the 
building which were completed are the plinth mouldings and the umbrella ornament as 
may be seen in Plate X Fig. («)• 

At a short distance from Bhima's temple, on the eastern slope of the hill, is the 
Yudhisthira temple It is built in the same style as the last mentioned shrine, only 
that the Yudhisthira temple is much larger and far more ornamental. It has the same 
conventionalised umbrella ornament and similar mouldings around its basement as those 
found in Bhima’s temple described above. The umbrella ornament was originally sur¬ 
mounted by a ;stone finial or kalasa. This ornament is now lying on the ground on the 
south side of the temple and appears in the photograph given in Plate XI (a). It seems 
that it was the custom when fixing the kalasa to the summit of a temple in early times, to 
place a few precious stones or gold coins as a votive offering to the deity enshrined 
below, in the socket hole, before fixing the kalasa securely in position. The Zamindar of 
Mandasa informed me that this particular kalasa was thrown down by treasure-seekers 
some years ago. Perhaps the custom of placing votive offerings under the kalasa of a 
Hindu temple was copied from the Buddhist custom of placing valuable offerings in the 
tee of their stupas, above which they always placed one or more honour-conferring 
umbrellas, the Indian emblem of sovereignty and which in those days, also represented the 
highest honour possible that could be conferred on God or man. In form, this kalasa or 
finial belonging to the Yudhisthira temple is similar to those usually found crowning the 
mediaeval Buddhist temples and votive stupas found at B5dh Gaya and in Nepal. The 
simple mouldings of the plinth too, are identical with some of those found in the earlier 
buildings of the Buddhists. On each face of the curvilineal tower over the shrine chamber 
is a carved representation of a large horseshoe-shaped window similar in form to those 
found in Buddhist buildings and which are known as chaitya windows. Here, these 
representations of windows are purely ornamental as they do not admit light or air into 
the interior of the building. Like the Bhima temple described above, the external orna¬ 
mentation of the Yudhisthira temple was executed after the structure was built. This is 
particularly" obvious on the northern side of the temple, here, the fluted ornament around 
the umbrella stone has been left unfinished. Part of the ramp too, still exists on this 
side and several blocks of cub-stone are lying on the slopes of the hill, midway between 
the place where they" were quarried and the artificial ramp of earth and stones leading up 
to the north side of the temple. So in this case, there can be no shadow of doubt as to 
how these colossal blocks of stone were placed in position in the building and the size of 
some of the stones is most remarkable. For instance, the ornamental umbrella stone 
measures 9 feet 3 inches in diameter and is 2 feet 6 inches in thickness. The stone below 
it, forming the shaft or necking of the umbrella is 7 feet in diameter and 1 foot in 
thickness. The next stone below the last forms the top covering slab for the tower and 
like those above it is cut out of a single stone measuring 1.1 feet 4 inches square and is 2' feet 
in thickness. A reference to the plan and section given in Plates XII and XIII, gives one 
a far better idea of the construction of the building than a written description conveys. 
Like all early temples, there is no porch or mandapa in front of thel entrance, the entire 
building consists of only a tomb-like cella 9 feet square surrounded by massive walls 
4 feet in thickness. Since the floor of the shrine is below the level of the ground outside, 
the small entrance doorway is provided with three steps leading down to the object of 
worship which is a small stone linga of the usual kind. The entrance faces due west. 
Above the doorway, securely fixed in the stone lintel, are two forged iron girders about 
3 inches in thickness and placed horizontally across the entrance in order to give 
additional support to the stone lintel above. The position of these iron supports is shown 
in the Section (Plate XIII) and are represented there by two little white squares 
imbeded in the under surface of the lintel. The position of the innermost girder, clearly 
shows that it was inserted at the time when the structure was built and is not a later addi¬ 
tion. I remember finding similar iron girders only much larger than these, at the 
Surya temple at Xonarak near Puri, generally known as the Black Pagoda. The walls 
of the cella rise to a height of twelve feet four inches when the curvilineal tower begins. 
It will be noticed that the dome-shaped tower is not a true dome, but merely composed of 
a number of courses of masonry projecting one above the other after the manner of 
corbels. In this way, the span of the tower is reduced as the height increases, until the 
top of the interior of the tower is reached when the corbels nearly" meet. The opening 
here, is closed by a single huge roof slab (see Plate XIII). Around the upper portion of 
the walls of the cella are some faintly engraved inscriptions that have not yet been 
deciphered. The characters are so faintly engraved that it is not possible to take rubbings 
or estampages from them. But they are sufficiently clear and legible to be read by any 
one who understands the language in which they are written. I tried a flash-light 
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photograph but it proved a failure and a proper wooden platform would have to be set up 
inside the temple before the inscriptions could be photographed as they are situated at 
about ten feet above the floor level and are very difficult to get at and owing to the very 
small doorway the interior is particularly dark and gloomy. This peculiar method of 
cobelling the courses of masonry so as to produce a dome-like appearance within the 
building goes back to very early times. The dome-shaped roofs of the interiors of the bee¬ 
hiveshaped tombs of Mycenae were treated in the same way, only the sharp angles of the 
corbels were cut off so as to produce a curved appearance to the surface of the stone walls. 
On the exterior surface of the stone lintel over the small entrance into the temple, is 
engraved in Sanskrit-Telugu characters, an inscription recording the conquest of 
Halinga by the great Tanjore king Rajendra Chola I in the 11th century A.D. At the 
termination of the inscription is engraved a sitting tiger and three fish before it, the royal 
emblems of Chola Sovereignty. This is the jayastambha or pillar of victory recorded in 
the inscription cited above. The name pillar of victory is misleading as the so-called 
pillar is really the stone lintel over the temple doorway. 

In front of the temple is a small courtyard or enclosure but like the temple itself, 
it was left unfinished. The size of some of the blocks of stone forming the walls o i this 
enclosure are truly marvellous and their weight must be colossal. On the north side of 
the temple is a small well but this does not hold water all the year round and it is there¬ 
fore of very little use to pilgrims and others who visit this interesting old monument. 
Surrounding the temple on the south and west sides, are a number of primitive little 
linga shrines built of rubble masonry. They cannot be of any great antiquity and were no 
doubt set up by pious pilgrims as memorials of their visit to the .Yudhisthira temple. 
From the summit of Mahendragiri one gets a number of delightful views of the surround¬ 
ing country and the sea is clearly visible for many miles along the east coast. The view 
given in Figure ( b ) of Plate XI, is only one of many picturesque views obtainable from 
the top of the mountain. 

Fergusson in his “ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,” does not explain 
the origin and development of "the North Indian or Indo- Aryan temple as exemplified in 
the Yudhisthira temple. Those readers of this report who desire to know the origin of this 
type of Hindu temple, will find the subject explained and illustrated in my monograph 
on “ The Influence of the Umbrella on Indian Architecture ” published by Messrs. W. 
Griggs & Sons. London, as No. 122 of the Journal of Indian Art. 

At a short distance further down the eastern slope of the mountain, picturesquely 
situated in thick forest, is the Kunti temple illustrated in Plate XIV. It is built of stone 
and in the same style as the Yudhisthira temple but it is obviously of a much later period. 
We know that the Yudhisthira temple was standing in the 11th century by the information 
recorded in the Chola inscription over its doorway and the simplicity of the style of the 
building shows that it was built in all probability, at least a century before that date. 
The style of the Kunti temple on the other hand, is more elaborate and complicated. The 
latter is provided with a small porch in front of the entrance which faces the west. On 
each external face of the body of the building we have a large ornamental niche for the 
display of sculptured images." Above these niches and also over the porch, half way up 
the tower, is a projecting stone block on each face of the temple. On these blocks carved 
stone images were originally fixed. The plan of the temple is no longer a simple square 
cella as we find in the earlier example, but here, the interior walls of the cella are 
provided with large shallow niches five inches deep while the external angles of the 
shrine chamber are doubly recessed giving the building a star-like (or perhaps lotus-like) 
appearance, on plan as may be seen in Plate XV. 

The carved representations of Buddhist windows have disappeared and the simple 
plinth mouldings of the Yudhisthira temple are replaced in the Kunti temple by deeply 
cut boldly projecting mouldings connected together at intervals by vertical bands (see 
Figure b, Plate XIV). The difficulty of transporting huge blocks of stone for building 
purposes has been overcome here, by using small stones of convenient size. Even the 
umbrella ornament is no longer a single monolith but is composed of a number of small 
stones. Over the entrance of the porch is a carved representation of the Navagraha or 
Nine Planets, and over the entrance into the cella, in the centre of the lintel, is a carved 
seated figure with two arms, the hands of which hold lotus buds. This figure appeared 
to me to be intended for a female figure and if so, it may be meant to represent Lakshmi. 
As a rule, Lakshmi is usually depicted by two elephants worshipping her by pouring 
water over her from pots which they hold in their trunks. If the figure is a male figure, 
then in all probability, it is intended for Surya the Sun God. Lying in the courtyard 
of the Yudhisthira temple I found a broken portion of a red sandstone image representing 
the legs and feet of Surya with the seven horses below the feet. The size of this broken 
image indicated that in all probability, it originally stood in one of the side niche? 
adorning the exterior walls of the Kunti temple. A similar red sandstone image of a 
female figure unfortunately, too decayed for identification, still exists in the niche on 
the north side of the Kunti temple. The niches on the south and east sides have been 
filled with modern granite images of Ganesa and Subramania respectively, and a stone 
iinga and voni stand were placed in the cella two years ago by the Zamindar of Mandasa. 
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Another indication that the Kunti temple was originally a Vaishnava shrine, is the red 
sandstone chakram shown, in Figure b, Plate X. This emblem of Vishnu. I found lying on 
a heap of stones by the side of the Kunti temple. It is possible that this ornament 
originally crowned the umbrella stone or it may have been fixed to the projecting block of 
stone above the porch of the Kunti temple. 

Standing in front of the Kunti temple and facing the east is a small ruined shrine 
containing inscriptions on its doorjambs. The latter and the plinth mouldings of the 
original shrine alone remain. The rest of the structure represents modern repairs executed, 
by order of the Zamindar of Mandasa. These inscriptions were copied and registered in 
the Epigraphical Report for 1896, and their purport is mentioned in Mr. Krishna Sastri’s 
Note on the history of these temples from the inscriptions quoted above. Inside this 
little shrine is one large and one small image of Vishnu. It is obvious that the large 
image at least, does not belong to this little shrine and that it has been placed here at 
some later date. The smaller image of Vishnu is carved in similar red sandstone to those 
mentioned above, and its size seems to indicate that it has been removed from one of the 
exterior niches belonging to the Kunti temple. It is possible that this little temple may 
represent the remains of the old Gokarnesvara temple mentioned in the inscriptions. The 
Savaras, the local jungle tribe who inhabit the forests covering the slopes of these mountains 
in this part of the Gan jam district, call the Kunti temple by that name, but the Zamindar 
of Mandasa calls the Kunti temple the Gokarnesvara temple. The Kunti temple contains 
no inscriptions to guide one as to whether it was originally dedicated to Siva, Vishnu, or 
Surya. Kunti also pronounced Kointa by the Savaras, cannot mean anything else than the 
Puranic name of the mother uf the five Pandavas. No doabt the name Kunti, as the correct 
name for this particular temple, has been known to the Savaras from the time when it was 
first built, which in all probability, would be about the 12th century A.D. The Savaras cer¬ 
tainly occupied these forests long before the temple in question was built and it is unlikely 
that they have forgotten its correct name or at least the name they originally gave it, when 
they first came in contact with it. So far as I am aware, there is no evidence whatever, 
that the temple in question was originally dedicated to Siva or that it was ever known as 
the Gokarnesvara temple. The linga, the images of Ganesa and Subramania, together 
with the small stone bull set up in front of the entrance to the Kunti temple, all represent 
modern additions which have no connection whatever with the original temple. For the 
present, and until some evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, I am inclined to think 
that the Kunti temple was originally a Vaishnava shrine dedicated to Vishnu or Surya 
and that the small ruined shrine facing it with the inscribed doorjambs, was originally" a 
Siva temple known as the Gokarnesvara temple. 


CONSERVATION NOTES 

Gingee Fort , South Arcot district .—The history of Gingee Fort and a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the chief buildings it contains is given in the South Arcot District Gazetteer, pages 
34T to 362. It stands on three high hills, connected together by massive fortifications 
arranged in the form of a triangle. The triangular space enclosed is about three miles 
round and forms the lower fort, and the three hills are the citadels. The lower fort was 
originally entered by two gates, one on the north, called the Arcot (or Vellore) gate, and 
another on the east, known as the Pondicherry gate. 

Up each of the three citadels leads, from the lower fort, a steep flight of steps of hewn 
granite built with much skill on and among the great boulders with which the hill sides 
are strewn. The citadel on the north is called Krishnagiri, that on the south, Chandrayan 
Drug, and that on the west, the highest and most inaccessible of the three", is named 
Rajagiri. 

Rajagiri was the chief citadel of the fortress and the portion of the triangular lower 
fort which lies below it is occupied by an inner fort surrounded by a high wail protected 
by bastions fitted for guns and a deep moat, and the only path to Rajagiri leads through 
this and up the ridge. 

The most interesting buildings are situated in the two citadels on Rajagiri and Krish¬ 
nagiri, respectively, and also in the centre of the inner portion of the lower fort. The 
ruined citadel on Chandrayan Drug contains no buildings of any architectural importance 
and I do not consider any steps are necessary to conserve this portion of the fort. It is 
impossible to preserve tbe entire fort, neither is such a course necessary. It will be sutfi- 
cient if we select, for conservation, those portions of the fort which contain the best build¬ 
ings and which are of most historical value. These may be briefly described as follows: — 

1. Rajagiri .—On top of this hill is a fairly level space covered with rough hill-grass, 
on which are situated a temple to Ranganatha, a mandapa, two big granaries, a masonry 
flag-stafi, a building of unusual design which is supposed to have been an Audience Hall, 
and another with a roofless tower and a chamber under its floor which is called “ the 
Treasury”. A little- lower down the hill in a small mandapa on its southern side, is a 
large cannon. These .seven buildings, together with the old mandapa containing the 
cannon, should be preserved from further decay. This can best be done by plastering the 
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exposed tops of ruined walls with rough plaster, and patch repairs to the roofs where 
necessary. All rank vegetation should be removed and proper drainage provided. The 
tops of the ruined parapet walls of the fortifications should be repaired where, necessary 
to prevent accident to visitors. The large building generally known as the Audience Hall 
and recently repaired should be plastered and white washed inside from roof to floor. It 
should be provided with an iron gate-way which should be kept locked and the key should 
be in the custody of the Public Works Department Overseer stationed at Gingee. 

2. Krishnagiri.- —On the top of this hill are two stone-built granaries, two mandapas, 
a deserted temple to Ranganatha, and a brick and plaster building with a domed roof 
known as the Audience Chamber. All these buildings should be preserved from further 
decay in the. manner stated in detail in my printed Inspection notes dated the 31st August 
1915. The parapet walls of the fort at this point should also be repaired where necessary 
to prevent accident. The buildings require cleaning out and provision for proper drainage 
should be made where necessary. At present the main approach to the citadel runs up 
the middle of the hill. This is in a very bad state of repair owing to so many of the stone 
steps having got out of place. A better and more convenient approach could be made by 
repairing the long flight of steps leading up from the line of ramparts which connects 
Krishnagiri with Chandrayan Drug. These steps lead straight up to the walls of the 
citadel where they abruptly stop. At this point, a new entrance should be made through 
the wall of the citadel and, henceforth, this should constitute the main approach for visi¬ 
tors entering the citadel from below. The steps are in fair order and most of the parapet 
wall on this side is in good condition. Where necessary, this wall should be repaired in 
order to prevent accident. All the existing portions of these ramparts from Krishnagiri 
to Chandrayan Drug should be saved from further decay. All rank vegetation should 
be removed, the ground cleared of all rubbish, levelled, and sloped for drainage. The 
same remarks apply to the terrace below these ramparts along the margin of the moat 
from hill to hill. Care should be taken to retain all existing portions of the 1 brick and 
plaster loop-holed parapet wall which originally served as battlements to the ramparts. 
All the curious little brick and plaster sentry boxes along the ramparts on this side should 
be preserved from further de'cav. 

3. The road from Tindivanam to Tiruvannamalai has been led straight through the 
lower fort by two gaps made in the walls. These two gaps should be roughly repaired 
by stepping up the broken walls with granite blocks and dressing and sloping the earthen 
ramparts to prevent scouring in the rains and to improve their present unsightly 
appearance. 

4. The historical Arcot (or Vellore) gate, the Pondicherry gate and the Royal 
Batterv constructed by the French, have all been selected for conservation and their 
repair is in progress. 

5. Sadat Vila Khan’s Gate. —This forms the inner gateway to the Pondicherry gate, 
and is sometimes called the “ Jail. ” It contains an inscription, in Persian commemora¬ 
ting Sadat ITUa’s victory over the Hindus and his capture of the fort, and giving the date 
asaHijra 1125, which began on January 17, 1713 A.D. Vegetation has been removed, the 
missing parapet wall around the flat roof over the cells is being repaired and a proper 
roadway fit for motor traffic will be made to Sadat TTlla’s mosque. 

6. Sadat Ulla’s Mosque. —The Persian inscriptions over the gateway of this mosque 
and on the adjoining water tower, record that these were built by Sadat IJlla in 1717- 
18 A.D. The mosque is of no architectural value, but it is worth saving from further 
decay on account of its historical interest. 

7. Venkataramana temple. —Architecturally, there is nothing remarkable about this 
structure, but it is of sufficient historical interest to justify prevention from decay and it 
is also a picturesque old ruin. The lofty gopuram or tower over the east gateway of the 
temple requires the removal of all signs of vegetation from the masonry. The top of the 
roof and numerous cornices should be replastered after the removal of all vegetation. 
Stone lintels should be provided to all the ruined window Openings where the old teakwood 
lintels are missing. 

These repairs are now in progress and will be completed shortly. 

8. Pattabhi Rama temple. —The main shrines are too decayed to justify any repairs, 
other than the removal of rank vegetation. The tower over the eastern gateway should be 
provided with a new roof and saved from further decay in the same manner as that proposed 
for the tower over the eastern gateway to the Venkataramana temple described above. The 
handsome twelve-pillared mandapa in front of the temple and the smaller four-pillared 
mandapas on each side of it should be saved from further decay by patch repairs where 
necessary and the provision of proper drainage around their basements. At least 20 feet of 
ground should be acquired all round the big twelve-pillared mandapa, and this area 
should be marked out with boundary stones firmly planted in the ground to prevent en¬ 
croachment by the ryots. 

9. Repairs to the large granary, the Venugopala temple, the west gateway of the 
Inner Fort, the Kalyana Mahal and Barrack Square, and the Gyiqnasium are now being 
undertaken by the Public Works Department. 
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10. Pristmer’s well. —Oil top of the ridge above the Chakkrakulam tank is a prominent 
boulder about 20 feet high surrounded at the top by a circular brick parapet wall. It has 
a natural hollow passing through it like a well, and the bottom having been blocked up 
with masonry and the sides smoothed with plaster a natural dry well was formed into 
which prisoners are said to have been thrown and left to die of starvation. The top of 
the boulder can only be reached by means of a ladder. The brick parapet should be ins¬ 
pected and repaired if necessary. 

11. Hanuman image. —Between the Chettikulam and Cbakkrakulam tanks is a large 
image of Hanuman carved in bas-relief on a natural slab of rock. Originally, a four- 
pillared mandapa was erected over it. This has now fallen and the villagers propose to 
rebuild this mandapa at their own expense as they still worship the image in question. 
The image is of no archaeological or artistic value and I see no objection to their proposal 
to rebuild the mandapa. There is plenty of stone available at the site for this purpose. 
The work should be executed under the supervision of the Local Public Works Department 
Overseer. 

12. General remarks.- —It is impossible to refer in detail to all the numerous bastions, 
temples, mandapas and other ruined buildings which are scattered all over this great area. 
Many of the temples have been seriously damaged by treasure seekers and parts of others 
have been carried away to decorate neighbouring shrines. In my opinion, it will be quite 
sufficient if we conserve those portions of the fort and buildings enumerated above and 
described in detail in my inspection notes already submitted to Government. 

13. Arcot Fort, North Arcot district. —At the suggestion of Mr. F. J. Bichards, I.C.S., 
Collector of the North Arcot district, I inspected the old ruined fort at Arcot with a view 
tp submitting proposals for its future preservation. 

It is recorded in the Manual of the North Arcot district, Volume II, pages 306 to 
307, that the old city of Arcot was surrounded by a high rampart nearly 5 miles in circum¬ 
ference, 24 feet broad at the base and 12 feet at the top, and faced with a thick masonry 
wall. This was called the Shaharpana or “ defender of the city,” and had five gates, the 
chief of which was the Delhi Gate, which led out upon the bed of the Palar. The northern 
wall followed the course of that river, and in parts had a moat, with strong bastions at 
intervals embrasured for guns. The whole is now in complete ruin, having evidently at 
some time been blown up, for enormous masses of masonry lie in confusion about its founda¬ 
tions. In 1811 a flood in the river undermined some portions of the northern wall and still 
further completed its ruin; but the Delhi Gate still stands, thanks to the care bestowed 
upon it by Government. Within the city walls, and about half a mile from the river, are 
the ruins of the citadel, or inner fort, so gallantly defended by Lord Clive in 1751. It 
was a rectangular fortress of considerable size, surrounded by a shallow moat, probably 
fed from the Palar. Like the Shaharpana, its walls have been utterly destroyed with the 
exception of a large but ruined bastion which originally defended the north-eastern angle 
of the citadel. Its enclosure, as well as the moat, are now under cultivation and the only 
buildings which survive within are a small mosque and two ornamental tanks, together 
with an old iron cannon, all of which are situated close together on the south-western side 
of the fort. Within a few yards of these structures, on the northern side of them, is a 
large mound of earth which appears to indicate the site of another old bastion. In order 
to preserve what remains of these interesting historical ruins, the following buildings 
have been selected by Government for conservation: — 

The Delhi Gate, the north-eastern portion of the Shaharpana, the north-eastern 
bastion of the citadel, the mosque in the citadel together with the two ornamental tanks 
and the old iron cannon situated in front of the small mosque which is said to have been 
used by the late Nawab of Arcot as a place of worship. 

14. Sampalli temple, Chittoor district. —The village of Sompalli is situated at a dis¬ 
tance of four miles to the east of Mulakalacheruvu railway station in the Madanapalle 
taluk of the Chittoor district^ It contains a handsome little Vishnu temple known as the 
Chennakesava temple. Considerable repairs have been carried out to this temple by the 
Public Works Department and the building is now in good condition. 

15. The Motupalle temple, Guntur district. —Situated in the small village of Motupalle 
in the Bapatla taluk of the Guntur district is a small Chola temple bearing ancient ins¬ 
criptions of considerable historical interest. These were copied by the Assistant Archaeo¬ 
logical Superintendent for Epigraphy and published in 1909-10, and registered as 600 to 
603 of Appendix B in the report on Epigraphy for that year. Paragraphs 45 and 61 of 
Part II of the same report give a detailed account of the purport of the inscriptions in 
question which is as follows :—- 

The Motupalle record is interesting as being a charter granted by Ganapatideva 
Maharaja to merchants trading on sea, whose vessels used to call at or start from the 
seaport of Motupalle, otherwise called Desiyuyvakkondapattana. These vessels are stated 
to have been trading with islands and coast towns in distant countries. The necessity for 
the charter was that kings of old used to confiscate by force all the cargo of any vessel 
driven bv unfavourable weather on to shore. “ Seeing that protection (of my subjects) is 
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far more important (to me) than my life,” says Ganapati, “ we have remitted out of com¬ 
passion all (taxes) except kupasulka on these enterprising (merchants) trading on the sea 
m order to secure fame and to maintain the principles of a righteous Government.”The 
details of kupasulka tax, which somewhat resembles our custom-house duties, are reccru- 
ed in the Motupalle inscriptions. They comprise fees on sandal wood, country (P) camphor, 
china-camphor, pearls, rose-water, ivory, civet, camphor-oil, copper, zinc, resin, lead, 
silk-thread, coral, perfumes, pepper and areca-nuts. This long list of cargo shipped by 
the merchant vessels at Motupalle corroborates the glowing account given by the famous 
traveller Marco Polo on the prosperous trade eaiiied on at the sea-port town of Mutfili 
(Motupalle), when he visited it during the reign of the Kakatiya Queen Rudramadevi, 
about the end of the thirteenth century. 

In G.O. ISTo. 1551, Public, dated the 29th October 1915 orders were passed by Govern¬ 
ment to safeguard this interesting monument from further decay as it had been neglected 
by those in charge of it. Henceforth, the temple will be maintained in good repair by 
the Public Works Department if the trustees are not in a position to look after it properly 
themselves. 

16. Conjeeveravv temples, Chingleput district. —Owing to the inferior nature of the 
sandstone used in the construction of the Conjeeveram temples, their preservation has 
proved a difficult matter for the Public Works Department. Even when first 
quarried, the sandstone appears to have been full of holes, cracks and fissures 
which were filled up with brick and mortar where necessary, at the time of 
construction (second half of the seventh century). In order to hide these defects 
the temples were thickly plastered and white-washed and the ornamentation was 
mainly stucco work. Considering the age of the temples and their faulty construction, it 
is not surprising to find that much of the plaster work has decayed and fallen exposing 
the brick and stone work below. In order to preserve the buildings thoroughly, it would 
be necessary to replaster them from top to bottom and reproduce all the old stucco orna¬ 
ment at the same time. Such a course would of course gbe these ancient buildings a brand 
new appearance and utterly ruin them from an artistic point of view. In the circumstances, 
the repairs will have to be restricted to grouting and pointing open joints, cracks and 
holes with specially prepared mortar or cement, coloured to match the old work. There 
is no necessity to restore or attempt to reproduce any of the stucco figures or decorative 
features in the buildings. The cement used should match the colour of the masonry and 
should be confined strictly to the joints, holes, cracks, etc., and in no case should it appear 
on the surface of the adjacent masonry. In order to guard against this in future, all new 
pointing, filling up of cracks, holes, etc., should be recessed one-eighth of an inch. 

IT. Shermadevi temple, Tinnevelly district. —On account of the historical value of the 
inscriptions and the handsome stone carvings on the outer walls of its shrine chamber, 
the Bakthavatsala temple at Shermadevi was included in the Standard List of Ancient 
Monuments for the Madras Presidenev, in G.O. Ho. 276, Public, dated the 29th February 
1912. 

A sum of Rs. 340 was spent by Government during 1914, in relaying the terrace roof 
over the main shrine and part of the roof over the verandah of the inner enclosure, con' 
structing a drainage outlet pipe to drain the covutyard round the sanctum and pointing 
the pavement of the courtyard and relaying disturbed flagstones. 

I inspected the temple in question on the 17th September 1915 and found the re¬ 
pairs mentioned above had been neatly carried out. 

18. Kodandarama temple at Vontimitta, Ouddapah district. —The iron girders and 
supports for the cracked stone beams and roof slabs of the lofty gateway of the temple 
on the east side have now been fixed and this gateway is no longer in danger of falling. 

19. Siddhiavattam Fort. —When I inspected this picturesque old monument in Sep¬ 
tember last, I discovered a clear and legible inscription engraved on the outer wall of the 
east gateway which I brought to the notice of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy for copjung and decipherment. He informs me that the inscription in 
question is a record of the 17th century, dated lfiOS-Ob A.D., and relates in Telugu 
verse that the chief Anantha. Raja of the Matla family, who was a subordinate of the 
Karnata King Yira-Yenkatraya (i.e. Yenkata I) constructed a tank at Siddhavattam and 
either built or improved the fort at that place. Anantha Raja’s conquests and his literary 
composition called Kdkusthavijayamu, are also referred to. His father Yellamaraju is 
stated to have subdued a certain Kondraju Tirupattiraju and captured from him the town 
of Siddhavattam. 

The fort is included in the Standard List as item Ho. 167, and it has been repaired 
at Government expense by the Public Works Department in the past. The only portions 
of the fort to be kept in a thorough state of good repair are—the gateways on the, east 
and west sides respectively, the mosque known as the Purkota Masjid and the tomb 
along side of it known as Bismilla Shavali Gummaz. 

20. The removal of sand from the groups of buried temples at Joti on the north bank 
of the river Pennar close to Siddhavattam, reveals that these temples are of no archi¬ 
tectural value and that they are not worth repairing at Government expense. The 
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following sculptures unearthed however, should be packed in wooden eases and de¬ 
spatched to the Government Museum, Madras:—The two stone images of Surya, the 
large image of a worshipper now in the little shrine half-buried in sand, and the female 
Naga or Aagi image. There is also an uncommon stone linga wTiich has carved on its 
upper portion four faces of Siva. These four sculptures and the linga in question, I 
pointed out to the Public Works Department Overseer on the spot and asked him to 
arrange to have them carefully packed and despatched to Madras. 

21. Aear the main gateway of the enclosure walls around the half-buried shrines at 
joti, I found a large stone slab set up vertically in the ground and bearing ancient 
inscriptions. This I reported to the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epi¬ 
graphy for decipherment. That officer has since informed that the inscription in question 
is dated Saka 1169 Plavanga (1247-48 A.D.) and belongs to the reign cf a certain 
Rayideva Maharaja, surnamed Rakkasa Gangarasa. Chenti Pam a A ayaka, a servant 
of this king and a devotee of Jotinatha (i.e. lord of Jo+i) built the surrounding enclosure 
walls and the gopuram or gateway for that temple. He also built a temple for Irugula- 
sami at the village of Takaprolu (now the modern Takkolam) close to Joti, dug two 
tanks at Chetturu, built a temple there and granted a village to Brahmans. Mr. Kris hn a 
Sastri informs me that he has not met with the name of this king before so the record 
is of interest and value. In order to safeguard this old record from further decay I 
would suggest that it be removed to the Taluk office at Siddhavattam for safe custody. 
Should there be any local objection to its removal from the temple enclosure, it should 
he set up inside the temple gateway where it would escape exposure to sun and rain. 

22. Puslvpagiri .—The repairs to the attendant temples and the roof' over the gate¬ 
way of the Taidyanatha temple at Pushpagiri have been completed and they are now 
in good order. However, it will be necessary to excavate the ground down to the plinth 
line of the buildings and slope and dress tbe ground all round to ensure proper drainage. 
All loose stone and rubbish in the* temple courtyard should be removed and the ground 
levelled and made tidy after proper drainage has been provided. The temple authorities 
desire to remove the ruined sirine near the entrance ga+eway and use the stone for repair¬ 
ing the compound walls in order to prevent cattle trespass. There is no objection to 
this as the ruined shrine in question is of no archaeological interest. The repairs to the 
compound walls should he carried out by the Public Works Department as the temple 
authorities have no funds for the purpose. 

23. Kesava temple .—This temple is situated on the north bank of the river and 
faces the village of Pushpagiri. Ao repairs tire lequired at Government expense. 

24. Srisailam, Kurnool district .—At the suggestion of Mr. H. A. B. Yernon, I.C.S., 
late Collector of the Kurnool district, an estimate amounting to Its. 6,700 was framed 
by the Public Works Department for repairing the ruined attendant shrines, mandapas, 
verandahs and gateways belonging to the famous Mallikarjuna (Siva) temple at Sri¬ 
sailam, a place of great sanctity to Saiva Hindi’s, situated in the forests covering the 
Aallamalai Hills on the southern hank of the Krishna river in the Aandikotkur tal uk 
of the Kurnool district. The temple is under Die management of the Bra hm an pontiff 
Samkaracharyasvamm of the Pushpagiri-Matha in the Cuddapah district and this 
gentleman ought to feel thoroughly ashamed of himself for the disgraceful manner in 
which he has allowed this 1 interesting group of buildings to fall into a serious state of 
disrepair. If the funds collected annually at Die Sivaratri festival had been utilised 
properly and honestly in maintaining these buildings in good order, the temple would 
never have got into such a bad state of repair. The cause of its ruin is entirely due to 
gross neglect on the part of those in charge of its management. It is of course, quite 
unnecessary to carry out any repairs at Government expense and it is to he hoped that 
the Brahman' community itself will see that in future, the funds collected from the pil¬ 
grims are not misappropriated by those in charge of the management of this famous 
religious institution. At some future date, when time permits, I hope to include in 
my Annual Deport, an illustrated article on this wonderful old temple. To attempt 
to describe it without the aid of illustrations would he a waste of time and prove very 
uninteresting reading, so I must let the matter stand over for the present. Mr. Krishna 
Sastri has published a very interesting account of the epigraphs secured from this temple 
last year, in his Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1915, pages 91 to 93. During my 
inspection, I had a site plan of the buildings prepared and photographs taken of every¬ 
thing there of any historic or artistic interest. A list of these photographs is given in 
Appendix A. 

25. Ahobalam .— In February last, I inspected the Yaishnavite temples at Upper and 
Lower Ahobalam respectively. The Ahobalam temple's are to the followers of Vishnu what 
the Srisailam temple is to the Saiva Hindus of this district. These temples are situated 
about 32 miles to the south of Aandyal railway station. The lower or Diguva (sometimes 
called Chinna) Ahobalam is at the foot of a small range of wooded hills. Upper, or Pedda- 
Ahobalam is situated in a rocky bed of a small stream with a number of smaller shrines 
built all round on the neighbouring peaks. Architecturally these temples are not parti¬ 
cularly remarkable but they contain a few historical inscriptions. These have been 
published on pages 94 to 96 of the Annual Report for Epigraphy for 1915. They belong 
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to the Vijayanagar period following that of the great Krishnadeva Eaya and deal with, 
provision made for offerings to the God, construction of tanks and feeding houses, the 
planting of groves and gardens, etc. On his way to his victorious compaign against Ka- 
linga, Krishna Eaya visited Ahobalam and presented to the God Narasimha a gold 
necklace with a pendant set with an emerald and diamonds, wristlets set with rubies, a 
gold plate and one thousand pieces of gold. A curious story in connection with Ahobalam 
is the supposed marriage of the God Narasimha with a Chenchu woman of the Nallamalai 
forest. The event is seriously believed by the pious devotees of the temple and forms the 
theme of the Sanskrit drama Vasantikdpannaya. Images of Lakshmi, the consort of Nara-- 
simha and his Chenchu wife Chenchu-Lakshmi or Clrenchu-Tayar not only figure in the 
bas-relief sculptures adorning the western side of the inner gateway and on some of the 
pillars of the unfinished Eanga Mandapa of the temple but also metal idols of them are 
worshipped in the central shrine. At Upper Ahobalam, the God is represented by a figure 
of ten-armed Narasimha standing in a natural cavern in the rock. Near it, in the verandah 
is the Chenchu bride of the God, on whose account the Chenehus became the votaries 
of Yishnn and enjoy certain fees at the festival; near to this is a. deserted room of Vishnu’s 
lawful wife, Lakshmi, who, being offended at her husband’s faithlessness, is said to have 
gone np the hill and taken up her abode on the top of the Momukonda peak. Here, upon 
one of the precipitous sides of a. deep ravine, is an iron pillar which barren women solici¬ 
tous for children circumambulate and adore. The shrine is alleged to have been first 
established by Pratapa Endra, the supposed founder of the town of Eudravaram in the 
fourteenth century. The earliest inscription discovered by Mr. Krishna Sastri at the two 
Ahobalams, belongs to the time of the Eeddi king Katama-Eeddi Yema-Eeddi of the early 
part of the 15th century A.D. and records the gift of a village to the God Ahobalesvara. 
Mr. Krishna Sastri states that the many huge inscribed copper-plates stored in the under¬ 
ground cellars in the temple at Upper AhSbalam are of the same type as those found in 
the Tallapakamvari-kottu on the famous Tirnpati hill* and do actually belong to that 
temple and not to Ahobalam. These temples have now been permanently included in 
the Standard List of Ancient Monuments. 

26. Kurnool Town .—The repairs to the handsome tomb of Abdul-Wahab-Khan have 
been completed, this monument is now in good repair. It was in the beginning of the 17th 
century, when Abdul-Wahab was deputed by the King of Bijapur, with a powerful army, 
to take the fort of Kurnool. He arrived before Kurnool and besieged the town, which was 
Lien ruled by the last of the Hindu rulers, Gopala Raja, a grandson of Rama Baja of 
Talikota. Gopala Baja stoutly defended the town, which was strongly fortified. He was 
assisted, it is said, bv a force sent by Yenkatapati of Pennkonda. GOpala Eaja, however 
was eventually obliged to yield, and he is said to have fled from the town through the 
northern gateway of the fort still known as Gopal Dsrwaza. The remains of Gopala Baja’s 
palace still exist in the town and at the suggestion of Mr. H. G. Stokes, I.C.S., the present 
Collector of Kurnool, I inspected these remains .with him in February last and I agree with 
him that they are worth saving from further decay and should henceforth be properly conser¬ 
ved. The palace is built in the Indo-Saracenic style of architecture and the ruined facade 
contains some excellent stucco ornament and uncommon window screens of great beauty.The 
appearance of thr facade of the building has been spoilt by the later addition of a lofty 
wall with arched openings which was set up by the Muhammadans to enclose a small burial 
ground located between the ruined palace and the road in front of it. The town of Kurnool 
contains many very picturesque old buildings and portions of the ruined fort, but I do not 
think they are of sufficient historic or architectural value to justify any subvention by 
Government on their behalf. The tomb of Abdul-Wahab-Khan and the ruined palace of 
the last Hindu ruler, Gdpala Eaja, are the most interesting buildings in the town both 
architecturally and historically and these wil] henceforth be maintained in good repair 
as ancient monuments. Abdul-Wahab is said to have been an Abyssinian and a very 
bigetted Muhammadan. He governed Kurnool as a deputy for about sixteen years and 
gradually took possession of the neighbouring towns and taluk--. He died in 1618 A.D. 
and was buried in a large and handsome tomb which he had built on the banks of the 
Handri and which has just been successfully repaired by the Public Works Departments 

27. Malkapuram Inscription, Guntur District .—In the Annual Eeport of this Depart¬ 
ment for 1914-15, page 4, paragraph 16, a description is given of a very interesting and 
valuable inscribed marble pillar which I discovered at Ipuru, a village 13 miles to the north 
of Yinukonda in the Guntur district. Tbis year , we are indebted to Mr. J. Eamayya 
Pantulu Garu, Deputy Collector in the Guntur district, for the discovery of another inscrip¬ 
tion. relating to the same early period and to the same dynasty. Mr. Eamayya Pantulu 
Gam’s report on his valuable discovery is embodied in a note printed in G.O. No. 934, 
Public, dated the 15th June 1915, and is as follows :— f< In the village of Malkapuram 
in the Guntur taluk, there is an old Saiva temple dedicated to. Yisvesvaraswami. The 
temple is now in a ruined condition and the idol is said to have been removed to Amaravati' 
many years ago. 


See Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1913, Part I, page 5, para. 5. 
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In front of this temple is a linge slab of stone containing a Sanskrit inscription on 
three sides The slab measures 14' 7" x 2' 10" X ft' 8" and is one of the largest inscribed 
stones found in Southern India. The inscription is of the time of Kakatiya King Ganapati 
j)eva of YVarangal, ana shows that along with the temple there were established in the 
village (which was then called Visvesvarapuram) a Sanskrit College, a Student’s - hostel 
and also a Maternity Hospital—a rare thing for those times. 

The inscription also contributes to the solution of a controversial point in connection 
with the history of the Kakatiya dynasty, viz., whether Queen Rudramma was the widow 
or the daughter of her predecessor Ganapati. The Italian traveller, Marco Polo, who land¬ 
ed at Motupalli during the reign of Rudramma is responsible for the statement that Rudr¬ 
amma was the widow of Ganapati. On the other hand, in the Sanskrit book Pratapa 
Rudriyam, which was dedicated to Rudramma’s grandson and successor, Pratapa Rudra, 
Rudramma is said to be Ganajiati’s daughter. The Malkapuram inscription supports 
Pratapa Rudriyam and being the original record which came into existence during the 
lifetime of Ganapati and Rudramma, it is of the highest evidential value on the point. 
The inscription is thus of great historical importance and I beg to suggest that Govern¬ 
ment may be moved through the Superintendent of Afchseology, to include the slab in the 
list of ancient monuments to be conserved in this district. The slab lies flat on one side, 
so that the inscription can he read only on two sides. It requires to be set up on a pedestal 
which can onlv be done by the emplovment of a large number of persons under skilled 
supervision.” 

Orders have been issued by Government for setting up the slab on a masonry pedestal 
so as to make all the inscriptions easily visible and it is now included in the Standard List 
of Ancient Monuments. 

.28, Madras City .—At the suggestion of Mr. H. A. Shore of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, the historical tomb of Messrs Elihu Tale and -Joseph Hymners, situated in the com¬ 
pound of the Law College in Madras, was permanently included in the Standard List of 
Ancient Monuments, in G.O. To. 730, Public, dated the 10th May 1915. Elihu Tale and 
Joseph Hymners were both historical personage having both acted as Governors of old Fort 
St. George. Their careers are set forth in detail in Colonel Love’s “ Vestiges of Old Mad¬ 
ras” . It is the onlv tomb left from the old European Cemetery that once occupied the 
present site of the Law College. 

29. Tanjore Palace .—The Palace is a peculiar structure with a bewildering series 
of larg'e and rambling buildings. To definite plan appears to have been followed and a 
particular whim or requirement seems to have been the idea adopted. The result is a 
curious mass, in which beauty plays a secondary part. It is said to have been built about 
1550 A.D., but many of the buildings appear to belong to a much later period and exhibit 
a considerable amount of European influence in their style and ornamentation and the 
result is anything but pleasing. Entrance is secured by way of a large quadrangle court¬ 
yard planted with trees, the enclosure walls being pierced by large gateways. After pass¬ 
ing through a second quadrangle, a third is entered, on the south side of which is a lofty 
eight-storeyed building designed like a temple gopuram or pyramidal tower usually erect¬ 
ed over temple gateways. This building was once the Armoury. It is an ill-designed and 
clumsy structure built on v.ery poor foundations with the result that a considerable amount 
of settlement has taken place. In order to prevent any further settlement and thus save 
the tower from falling, the walls of the ground floor have been strengthened bv the Public 
Works Department by introducing a number of additional brick arches, cross walls'and 
buttresses and proper drainage to prevent water accumulating along the nlinth line of 
the building has been provided. 

On the east side of the inner quadrangle is the Telegu Durbar Hall of the Hayakkar 
Kings. This building is also called the Statue Hall on account of the fine marble statue of 
Sarabhoji the last Raja, hut one, which it contains. On the walls are hung a number of 
badly/ painted portraits of some of the old Rajas and standing on a kitchen table placed 
against one of the side walls, I noticed a fine bronze bust of Lord Kelson, presented to the 
Raja by the Hon’ble Anne Seymour Darner, whose‘wbik it is. This curious building is 
of some historic interest but architecturally it is a failure as may be seen in Plate XVI. 
The European pillars and the balustrade above the cornice, the Muhammadan arches and 
‘he Hindu stucco ornament along the cornice and in the spandrels of the arches, gives the 
building a painfully vulgar appearance. The illustration given in plate XVI Fig. (a), 
shows the condition of the building when I first saw it. I was told that the unsightly mat¬ 
ting provided for the upper portion of the arched openings between the front row of pillars 
and the dilapidated verandah also covered with grass matting, set up in front of the facade 
were necessary in order to protect the interior and +he pictures contained within from the 
effect of the sun and rain. In order to do this and at the same time remove the matting 
and the unsightly shed in front, I requested the Public Works Department to fix glazed 
fanlights in the arches and provide the under side of the fanlights with hooks and chichs 
which could he raised or lowered as required. Figure (5) of the same plate, shows the 
appearance of the building now that these improvements have been carried out. The bronze 
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bust of Nelson will be set up on a masonry pedestal and the dilapidated railings in front 
of the hall will be repaired so as to gi^c the front of the building a neat and tidy appear¬ 
ance. 

Ar chitecturally, the large hall known as the Sanglta Mahal is by far the most interest¬ 
ing of all the numerous buildings belonging to Tanjore Palace. - It is said to be a miniature 
of the surviving court of Tirumala Nayak’s Palace at Madura. It has been kept in good 
repair by the Public Works Department for some time past and this year sanction has 
been accorded to concert this building into office quarters for the Tanjore District Board. 
No doubt, some people will look upou this step as an act of vandalism. Personally, I look 
upon it as an act of common sense as it seems to me that it is better that a large building 
like this which has been in the past utterly useless and its maintenance costly to the 
Government, should he adapted to modern requirements and used for some useful purpose. 
The modern improvements now required have not seriously injured its original character 
or spoilt its architectural beauty and its historic value remains the same as before. Now that 
the building is in use as an office also insures its being maintained in a thorough state of 
good repair in the future. 

30. Vellore Fort .—The old fort of Vellore is perhaps the most beautiful specimen of 
military architecture in Southern India and, fortunately, it is in a very good state of 
preservation. A brief description of its main features and history will be found on pages 
417 and 418, Volume II of the North Arcct District Gazetteer. Within the fort is a large 
Siva temple no longer used for worship and maintained in good repair as an ancient monu¬ 
ment by the Public Works Department. The most remarkable portion of this temple is 
the trulv magnificent pillared hall known as the Kalyana Mandapa situated in the south¬ 
west corner of the first enclosure around the temple. Although very much smaller than 
many of the famous pillared halls found at Madura, Vijayanagar and elsewhere, it is in my 
humble opinion, the most beautiful building of its kind in Southern India. I obtained 
a number of photographs both of this temple and the picturesque fort during my inspection 
of these two interesting and beautiful monuments in March last and a list of these is 
included in Appendix A. 

31. llamjn Ruins— In 1912, I was of opinion that the extensive repairs proposed by 
me for the future preservation of the ancient remains of the Royal City of Vijayanagar, 
popularly known as Hampi Ruins, would take four years to complete and I requested the 
Government to appoint a special overseer for this work in order that the repairs might 
be carried out according to my conservation proposals set forth in Part II of the Annual 
Report of this Circle for 1912-13. This estimate of time has proved correct and all the 
monuments of paramount importance have since been successfully repaired and these build¬ 
ings are now in good order. Further improvements will he carried out and some of the 
minor monuments still require attention and the proposed road to the famous Vittala temple 
has yet to be completed. Owing to the vast number of buildings to be conserved, tbe roads 
and pathways to be maintained, extensive annual repairs will always continue to be necess¬ 
ary. But the really important and expensive repairs may now be regarded as having been 
completed and I consider that the officers of the Public Works Department concerned, are 
to be congratulated on the excellent results achieved as some of the repairs were of a very 
difficult nature. The picturesque old tower over the eastern gatewmy of the Pattabi Rama 
temple which is a landmark for miles round, was a mere empty shell in immediate danger 
of falling when we first took it in hand. Although gateways of this type are common 
enough in Southern India, it seemed a pity to let this one collapse without attempting to 
save it. All the teakwood landings of the six storeys and the wooden lintels supporting the 
window openings on each side of the tower had vanished leaving only an empty shell of 
brickwork without any-' cross supports. The windows have been repaired with new brickwork 
and the holes in the barrel-vaulted roof closed with brick and plaster, and brick supports 
Rave been provided inside the towej to give additional support where necessary. As the main 
entrance to this temple is now on the north side facing the high road, this entrance on the 
east side has been closed by a dwarf wall as it is no longer required and goats and cattle 
used to foul the interior of this gateway. Plate NVII (A) shows the condition of this tower 
before it was repaired, Figure ( b) of the same Plate shows the structure after repairs. 

All the chief monuments at Vijayanagar are referred to in detail in Part II of my 
Annual Report for 1912-13 and there is no necessity to refer to them again here. It is 
sufficient and pleasant to be able to relate in this report that these interesting and valuable 
remains are now in a good state of preservation and visitors to Hampi will find better 
accommodation at the Travellers’Resthouse at Kamalapur and better roads and pathways 
to the monuments than ever existed prior to 1912. It is to be hoped that the amount of 
care and money bestowed on these national monuments by the Government will be appre¬ 
ciated by the educated public and that the 3 umber of visitors to Hampi Ruins will increase 
each year. 



Plate I (a) 



Large Dolmen at Kalyandrug 



Hero-shrine at Kaljandrug, Anantapur district. 
























Hero-shrine near Mudigallu, Anantapur district 


Hero-shrine at Ravadrug, Bellary district 














Plate ill (a) 



Dolmen Siva temples at Kambaduru, Anantapnr district, 



Large Dolmen Siva temple at Kambaduru., Anantapnr district. 
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Plan of a Dolmen at Kambaduru, Anantapur district. 



PLATE IV (b) 







Plate V (a) 
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Narasimha temple at Peddamudiyam, Ouddapah district, 



Siva temple at Penukonda, Anantapur district. 





















Plate VI 


















Plate VII (a) Plate VII (b) 



Stone model of a votive stupa from Gandhara. Parvati temple at Kambaduru, Anantapur district. 






















Plate IX (a) Plate IX (b) 
















Plate X (a) plate 



Bhima’s temple, Mahendragiri. Stone chakram found near the Kunti temple, Mahendragiri. 









Plate XI (a) 
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The Yudhisthira temple, Mahendragiri. 


Yiew from Mahendragiri (Facing North). 
















Plate XII 



Plan of Yudhisthira temple, Mahendragiri. 

















Plate XIII 



Section of Yudhisthira temple, Mahendragiri. 





Plate XIV (a) Plate XIV (b) 



General view of the Kunti temple, Mahendragiri. Kunti temple, detail of doorway, Mahendragiri. 


















Plate XV 
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Plan of Kunti temple, Mahendragiri. 


Plate XVI (a) 



The Nayak’s Durbar Hall, Tanjore Palace, 
(Before Repairs.) 
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The Nayak’s Durbar Hall, Tanjore Palace. 
(After Repairs.) 







































Plate XVII (a) 



East Gateway of the Pattabi Rama Temple, Vijayanagar, Bellary District, 

(Before repairs.) 



East Gateway of the Pattabi Rama Temple, Vijayanagar, Bellary District. 

(After repairs.) 






















GOYEENMENT OF MADRAS 
HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Miscellaneous) 


Bead —the following paper:— 

Letter— from A. H. Long hurst, Esq., Superintendent. Archaeological Survey, 
Southern Circle, Madras. 

To —the Secretary to Government, Public Department. 

Dated —(Camp) Kotagiri. the 15th July 1916. 

No.— 460. 

I have the honour to submit herewith in duplicate the annual progress report 
of this department for the year 1915-16. 

2. The two sets of photographs taken during the year are submitted separately. 

3, The reports on the condition of ancient monuments as far as they are 
received from the Superintending Engineers of I to VII Circles are submitted sepa¬ 
rately in type-written copy. The Superintending Engineer, VII Circle, states that 
further reports on certain ancient monuments in his circle are awaited and they will 
be submitted to Government as soon as they are received. 


Order—No. 109, Home (Miscellaneous), dated the 5th September 1916. 

Recorded. 

2. The report is on the whole an improvement of its predecessor and the account 
given of the conservation work carried out during the year is less inadequate. The 
conservation notes would, however, have been more useful if the Superintendent had 
given a concise and intelligible account of the more important works of repair done 
during the year and had omitted irrelevant matter copied from district gazetteers. 

3. The expenditure on conservation was less than in either of the two previous 
years, and though the amount which was allowed to lapse was smaller, it was still 
excessive, being equal to 15 per cent of the budget allotment. The Superintendent 
should endeavour to see that the budget allotment is fully expended within the year. 

4. Only six drawings were prepared during the year. The Government are 
inclined to think that the Superintendent might with advantage devote his time to 
the preparation of monographs on the chief architectural works in Southern India 
rather than to the production of essays on arehseological problems such as that which 
is included in Part II of this report and its predecessor. 

5. Copies of the report and of the photographs referred to in Appendix A will 
he forwarded to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India. 

(True Extract) 

P. Rajagopala Aohariyab, 

Secretary to Government. 


To the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Madras. 

,, the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy. 

,, the Superintendent, Government Mnseum. 

,, the do. do. Press. 

„ all Collectors. 

, the Public Works Department. 

„ the Government of India, Department of Education (with C.L.). 
,, the Chief Commissioner of Coorg (with C.L.). 

,, the Director-General of Archaeology (with C.L.). 

Editors’ Table. 















